


Hey, racing fans. Rack-and- 
pinion steering. 


Oh. my aching back? Not in 
our Subaru. An orthopedist 
designed our seats. Anatomical, 
adjustable, and ahhh, reclining. 


Independent suspension, all 
4 wheels. Takes the ump out 
of bump, even in back. 


Where's the spare? With 
the jack and the engine 
locked under the hood. 
Doesn't everybody? 


6-footer leg-room up front. 
And nobody has to ride side- 
saddle in back. 


How do we keep it cool? With 

two radiators, not one. And a clever 
thermostatic device that automatically 
takes over when the going gets hot. 


2 doors not enough? For 
about $100 more, we can 
also give you 4. 


You know what's missmg? 
That hump in the floor, 
thank goodness. 


What? Your back 

windows don't open? 
Ours do. 


Oh, the room in the trunk; 
it boggles the mind. How do 
you like 6 full sets of golf- 
clubs plus 3 hefty suitcases? 
We like 48 soccer balls. 


The price? $1898.40" and not 
stripped down, but loaded with 
the options most people buy. 
"Total suggested retail price. 
Local taxes, dealer prep, 
inland freight, etc., extra. 


Turning circle. Just 31.5 
easy little feet. Feet smaller 
than you-know-whose. 


Inboard brakes. 

We've taken our front 
brakes out of the wheels 
which gives you 1 ; 
a remarkable stable ride 
with 2: marvelously 
light-handed Steering. 


Do you hear vibrations? We 
don't. Horizontally opposed- 
engine at work, Quiet. 


Do you have front-wheel drive? 
We do. Our front wheel drive 
makes safety corners, surefoot 
curves, holds the road, zips 
through ice or snow. Power to 
the front wheels! 


Hie Subaru is not a Japanese Beetle. 



At70mph it doesn't even breathe hard. 


We interrupt this magazine 
to bring you aTechmatic 
commercial. 



Announcer’s voice: 


This man is doing something 
you shouldn’t try. 



Techmatic is lighter on your face. 
Techmatic has an adjustable 
cartridge . . . and a razor band 
with no corners to cut you. 



He’s shaving in less than 
20 seconds to test the 
Gillette Techmatic razor. 



That’s it. A good, close shave in 
16.8 seconds, without a nick or cut. 



No razor can guarantee it’ll never 
cut you. But Techmatic is made 
to reduce the risk. 


GilletteTechmatic. 
It’s tough on your beard. 
Not on your face. 



Gillette Techmatic. It’s tough on 
your beard. Not on your face. 


©1971, The Gillette Company, Bostor, Mass. 


Most companies use pros to endorse clubs. 
We use ours to improve them. 


When a pro puts his signature on a club, all it 
usually improves is how well the club sells. 

When 43 pros put their ideas into a club, it always 
improves how well the club plays. 

That’s the way we do it, with the W'ilson Golf 
Advisory Staff . It’s the biggest advisory staff in golf. And 
every one of the 43 members has signed on knowing that 
if he wanted a paycheck every month, he’d have to do 
more than just open the envelope. 

Every Staff member reports back to us for detailed 
discussions on golf club design. 

Every Staff member is responsible for testing every 
other member’s design innovations. 

All that might be asking a lot of any pro. But we do 
it. Because it’s always proved worthwhile. It’s always 
improved our clubs. 

Gene Sarazcn, celebrating his 50th year as a Wilson 
Staff member, contributed one of the first significant club 
design modifications. He stole it from a flight of wild ducks. 



He saw that they always landed in the water the same 
way: toes up, heels down, with their weight down low. 
Ratherthan knifing into the surface, they “bumped” along. 
He duplicated this principle by welding extra metal onto 
the back of a favorite 9-iron. It helped the iron bump 
through a surface rather than digging in. It worked so 
well that he gave the club a new name. He called it the 
“sand iron.” 

Originally designed as the R-90, it’s now the Wilson 
Staff Sand Iron. And it’s made Wilson Staff players like 
Julius Boros, Billy Casper and Sam Snead the best sand 
trap players in golf. 

Another Staff member, Skip Alexander, is known 
as “the detail man.” Little things mean a lot to him. And 
one of them was the way an 
iron looked at address. The 
top edge looked too thick. 

He had us thin out the 
top line, giving it a “surgi- 
cal edge.” Besides looking 
better, it transferred the 
weight down to where it be- 
longed, behind the ball at 
impact. All Wilson Staff 
irons are now made with this 
same “surgical edge.” 


Wilson Staff pro, Sam Snead, told us he liked his 
Staff irons just fine. But that he liked them even better 
when they were “broken-in.” That meant playing them 
enough to wear down the leading edges so they wouldn’t 
dig into the turf. 

All Wilson Staff clubs are now “broken-in” when 
they’re made. The sharp edge is removed at the factory 
to save everyone a little time and a few strokes. It takes 
longer, but it’s worth it. 

Another Staff member, Willie Ogg, approached golf 
club construction scien- 
tifically. He shortened the 
hoscl length, narrowed the 
shaft diameter and shifted 
weight toward the toe of the 
club. This put the sweet 
spot where it should be. 

We’ve taken Willie Ogg’s 
work and refined it further 
into what we call the Dyna- 
power irons. For 1971, the 
hosel’s drilled-through even 
more, the shaft is slimmer, 
and there’s more weight 
shifted toward the toe than 
probably even Willie thought 
possible. But he started it all. 

Other Wilson Advisory Staff members have told us 
to make other improvements in the Wilson Staff clubs. 
Cary Middlecoff demanded that we step-down our shafts 
individually instead of in pairs. By doing this, individual 
shaft flex is matched to the individual elubhead weights, 
so that every club has the same, consistent good feel and 
swing. We did it. And no one else does it. 

Julius Boros told us to round-off the soles on our 
irons. We did. They take less of a divot that way, and put 
a faster, more powerful elubhead into the ball. 

More thinking by more of our 43 pros has resulted 
in a choice between cither aluminum or Ultralitc steel 
shafts in Staff clubs. And they’ve even thought of a few 
other features to be found only in another line of Wilson 
pro clubs, the Wilson X-31’s. 

But whichever turns out to be exactly right for you, 
you can be sure that they’re the only clubs built with the 
experience and expertise of 43 top pros. Men who cover 
a wide range of sizes from short to tall, heavy to not-so- 
heavy— and a wide range of ages, from greats like Gene 
Sarazcn and Cary Middlecoff to the hot young bloods 
like Dale Douglass and Terry Dill. 

Forty-three men who make up the Wilson Golf 
Advisory Staff. 

Forty-three men who help us design the name brand 
clubs that are more than just a name. 

The 1971 Wilson Staffs. Available only in golf pro- 
fessional shops. 

The Wilson Staff 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Illinois 60171 
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Next week 

THE CURTAIN DROPS on one 
season and rises on another as 
the NCAA basketball tourna- 
ment begins. Joe Jares scouts 
the best of the survivors in the 
desperate race lor the title. 

WILL SUCCESS finally find 
Wes Parker? William Leggeti 
reports on the leader of the 
L.A. Dodgers. He has Holly- 
wood looks, a truly excellent 
batting record and no fame. 

BEST TEAM EVER? A case 
can be made for Indiana's 
swimmers. Led by Mark Spit/, 
John Kinsclla, Gary Hull and 
Mike Stamm, they seek their 
fourth straight NCAA title. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



It has become a matter of editorial 
dogma around here that if there had 
never been a Hudson River, Bob Boyle 
would have had to invent one. His ac- 
counts of life and conflict along that 
river have been enlivening these pages 
for years. Even when he seems not to 
be writing about his favorite waterway, 
and he seems not to be doing so in 
this week's Nobody Touches Me with 
Impunity, you can usually look closely 
and find something. Sure enough, on 
page 75 there it is: a reference to the 
home of his central character, Robert 
Abady. in Stormville, N.Y. And where 
is Stormville? In an area known as the 
Hudson Highlands. Perhaps you were 
expecting Morris Heights? 

Boyle can be excused for his pro- 
vincialism in this case because his real 
reason for doing the story had noth- 
ing to do with the Hudson. The as- 
signment appealed to yet another Boyle 
soft spot: dogs. If you can get him off 
the subject of rivers, Boyle is enthu- 
siastically (but not uncharacteristical- 
ly) voluble on the subject of man's 
best friend. 

His personal taste in breeds runs 
more toward gundogs like his own 2- 
year-old Labrador retriever, Whygin 
Argus, than to attack dogs like the bear- 
like bouviers he describes in this week's 
article. His pride in his particular gun- 
dog was buoyed when Argus finished 
second in his first licensed derby. 


Aside from his Labrador, Boyle has 
previously written about Irish wolf- 
hounds, Albert Payson Terhune’s col- 
lies, the dogs and officials of the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club, a Westminster judge 
named Percy Roberts (who is also 
known as Mister Airedale), a dogged 
lady named Ann Hone Rogers and 
Trainer Dick Wolters, whose contro- 
versial methods Boyle has used in 
training Argus. 

"Much as I respect my Lab," Boyle 
declaims loudly, ‘‘the best potential 
bird dog 1 ever owned was a cross be- 
tween an Irish setter and a pointer I 
had when I was a kid. That dog used 
to point at flies on bananas on the 
stalls at Third Avenue fruit markets. 
Passers-by used to stop and stare, won- 
dering why this dog was standing like 
a statue, holding a perfect point at a 
banana.” Argus, fortunately, is not that 
addicted to fruit stands, but he docs, 
says his master, love the sound of the 
.22 blanks Boyle fires in training him. 
‘‘Argus may be the only living crea- 
ture who would volunteer for World 
War 111 as long as it started with a 
bang.” 

Boyle thinks it’s a sad comment on 
the human condition that dogs with 
as many attributes as the bouviers can- 
not be appreciated simply for their pas- 
sive merits — that they must be bred, 
trained and sold as defensive weapons. 

The time he spent with Abady and 
his bouviers had some unexpected ben- 
efits for Boyle. *'I learned a lot about 
animal nutrition, and even gave Ar- 
gus some of the vitamin supplements 
Abady gives his bouviers. What hap- 
pened? Argus developed a remarkable 
fondness for my altered male cat. Side 
effects, said Abady.” 

Which anecdote, along with his bou- 
vier account, may be the best shaggy 
river story Boyle's told all year. 
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Rainfair 

ONCE UPON A TIME THEY CALLED THEM RAINCOATS. 

RAINFAIR CHANGED ALL THAT. 


Do you know the difference 
between a raincoat and 
a rain-topcoat? 

Easy. 

A rain-topcoat 
becomes a part 
of your wardrobe. 

It should exemplify 
the look of today. 
Bold. Double breasted. 

Belted. 

Sure, it resists rain and stains 
with Scotchgard" protection. 

The Trenton also features 

Koratron* 91 
permanent press finish, 
but the look is 
what's important. | 
The fashion look of 
Rainfair rain-topcoats. 

About $40. 

At fashion conscious stores 

everywhere. red 


Rainfair. 

RAtN TOPCOATS' 

« Ko«co>p Camp.n, 


Scotchgartf I 
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Good old Blatz is always best 
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Always was. 


Val Blatz really started something in 1846. His beer became Milwaukee's finest for over 
a hundred years. The Blatz people put that same great beer in kegs, cans and bottles. And 
they still take the time and trouble to slow-brew Blatz. Slow brew, so the flavor is 
smoother and the beer drinks light. Good old Blatz is always best. Always will be. 

01971 >i.„ Bi.win, compony, oi,. .i c. c-,..,. the 3 best beers 

in America is Blatz. 



“An extraordinary account." 1 
“Marvelously juicy and revealing." 2 
“Fascinating... a Hogarthian 

WS 'jjer! 


picture of Russian life 
at the top!' 3 


w 


by Edwai 

Translated and Edited 
by Strobe Talbott 

Illustrated $10.00 
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ELEVATORS 


to keep a girl on 
her toes 



Take command. Elevators put you there with 
almost two extra inches that are your secret, 
her joy. Hand crafted trom the finest leathers 
in a range of styles to meet your classic or 
contemporary preference. Slip into Elevators. 
When she slips up to you watch a 
new gleam come into her eyes. 

(You may just sweep her 
off her feet . . 
with Elevators.) 


Take 

command 

for 

$29.95 

and up! 


BOOKTALK 

A fine equestrienne explains when to 
buy-and not buy— a child her own horse 

T he unhorsy tend to think that there 
are only two basic riding styles in 
this country: Eastern, like you see in the 
park; Western, like you sec on TV. Ac- 
tually. Eastern riding itself is divided into 
two distinct categories: the hunting style 
used by jumpers and a nonjumping style 
known formally as saddle scat equitation. 
There is in all likelihood no greater living 
authority on the latter style of riding 
than Helen K. Crabtice, with whom I 
once collaborated on Tl.e Sports Illustrated 
Book of Caited Ridinp. Now Helen has 
written her own book, Saddle Seal Eq- 
uitation (Doubleday, S7.50), for beginners 
in that style. No parent new to the horse- 
show trail will find moie solid information 
on how to get a youngster started along 
it or sounder guidance on whether she 
should get started at all. 

“Why buy a horse'?'’ Mrs. Crabtiee asks, 
“There can be only one good answer to 
this question. We buy a horse when we 
need one-" when the rider has mastered all 
that the lesson horse can do." To buy a 
horse for little Emily just because the Smiths 
bought one for their daughter is a mistake. 
“Do make sure,” she urges all parents, “that 
the rider is both capable and deserving.” 

She also explains the financial arrange- 
ments of a purchase, enlightening the pro- 
spective check writer and helping to avoid 
misunderstandings between trainer and cus- 
tomer over these details. "Many limes par- 
ents avoid discussing the actual mechanics 
of buying a horse,” writes the author, "be- 
cause they arc afraid that their questions 
may be taken as an expression of doubt, 
and then there may be those who arc loath 
to admit that they do not know everything 
about the horse business!” 

Once the horse is selected, she warns, 
"You must take that long look ahead and 
make sure that both the horse and the rid- 
er will reach the peak of perfection togeth- 
er. It simply takes time, and there arc no 
shortcuts.” 

Once the horse is obtained, Mrs. Crab- 
tree goes on to describe in detail how to han- 
dle and ride it, coveiing eveiything from 
proper position in the saddle to correct cloth- 
ing. She starts with the simplest tiding in- 
formation ("My grandchildren are now on 
page 29," she said recently, "the second les- 
son”), goes on to the first horse show and 
ends with advanced equitation riding for 
those with national championship ambitions 
and /or talents. 

There is even a down-to-earth chapter in 
the book on how to become a teacher — 
though not necessarily a teacher as expert 
as Helen Crabtree herself. That, as Annie 
Oakley put it. must come naturally. 

—Auer Higgins 
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Which of these 
cities has the safest 
air to breathe? 






New York Philadelphia Chicago 



St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


San Francisco has the safest 
air out of these seven cities. 

But don't pack your bag. The 
air in San Francisco is pol- 
luted. It's just not as bad as 
New York, where you inhale 
the equivalent of a half-pack 
of cigarettes on an average 
day.” If you don’t smoke. 

There's a CBS owned AM 
radio station in each of these 
seven cities. And they're all 
doing something about air 
pollution. It’s a big responsi- 
bility. Because our stations 
feel responsible to over 60 
million people. 

WBBM Newsradio is the 
CBS station that serves the 
Chicago area. They ran a series 
entitled "Pollution in Chicago'.' 
It zeroed in on Chicago’s ten 
major air and water polluters. 
Other community-spirited 
groups joined the outcry 
against the polluters. The 
result? Chicago’s air is still 
dirty. But not as dirty as it was. 

Whether the problem is 
air pollution or drugs, 
unemployment or crime, or 
simply the news of the day, 
the people of these seven 
cities can turn to a CBS owned 
radio station for help. In fact, 
we’ve won quite a few awards 
for our community service. 

But that doesn't mean we're 
going to rest on our laurels. 

Because a laurel doesn't do 
you much good when what 
you really had in mind was a 
nice breath of fresh air. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible to over 
60 mil lion people. 

WEEI Newsradio 59, Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAU Radio 1 21 .Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX Radio 1 120, St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 74, San Francisco 
K.NX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 


•Based on benzpyrene content of New York City air samples as measured by the Department of Air Resources 
Source of city ranking: New York Times Encyclopedic Almanac. 1971. based on National Center for Air Pollution Control report. 



“The 
People 
Who Reach 
People” 


Stewart Alsop 
Gordon Barnes 
Roger Caras 
Charles Collingwood 
Reid Collins 
Walter Cronkite 
Dave Dugan 
Douglas Edwards 
Win Elliot 
Stanton Evans 
Frank Gifford 
Arthur Godfrey 
John Hart 
George Herman 
Richard C. Hottelet 
Allan Jackson 
John K. Jessup 
Bernard Kalb 
Marvin Kalb 
Murray Kempton 
Alexander Kendrick 
Charles Kuralt 
John Meyer 
Roger Mudd 


Stuart Novins 
Charles Osgood 
Dan Rather 
Dr. Leonard ReifFel 
Phil Rizzuto 
Mike Roy 
Hughes Rudd 
Jeffrey St. John 
Daniel Schorr 
Jeff Scott 
Barry Serafin 
Eric Sevareid 
Gary Shepard 
Hale Sparks 
Mike Stanley 
Ralph Story 
Neil Strawser 
Lowell Thomas 
Dallas Townsend 
Abigail Van Buren 
Nicholas Von Hoffman 
Mike Wallace 
Steve Young 


We’ve made a record for 
advertisers. A new view of 
CBS Radio, the nation’s 
leading radio network, |ust 
when you need it most. 



If you don’t know the real dimensions 
of network radio today, our “People 
Who Reach People” record could sur- 
prise you. We’re pretty sure it will 
entertain you. 

And it couldn’t come at a better time. 

As most advertisers know all too 
well, the state of the national economy 
today is still full of uncertainties. 

Someone has even coined a new 
word for it. Stagflation. 

Very likely, you’re feeling pinched. 
By the high cost of selling on the one 
hand, and the need for increased sell- 
ing effectiveness on the other. 

What to do about it? 

That is what our recording is all 
about. 



We’ve noticed that when smart ad- 
vertisers have to stretch budgets, and 
yet maintain or increase competitive 
positions, they often investigate net- 
work radio. 

And, properly investigated, it be- 
comes awfully hard to resist. 

So we’ve put together some of the 
facts you should know about network 
radio, and about CBS Radio, the 
leader in the medium. 

A few for-instances : 

Fact 1. Radio’s Reach Is 
Almost Universal. 

The conventional wisdom says that 
mostly kids listen nowadays, right? 
Wrong. 92% of all people over 18 are 
reached by radio every week. Equally 
important, they listen almost three 
hours every day. 

Fact 2. Net work Radio Dollars 
Outstretch TV. 

In the daytime, for example: The 
same number of commercial minute 
impressions that cost you $86,000 on 
daytime network television cost you 
only $20,000 on network radio. 

At night, it’s more so: On network 
radio, for almost 20% less money 
than a primetime nighttime TV min- 
ute, you can reach 42% more adults, 
three times as often. 

Fact S. Network Radio Reaches 
Good Customers. 

In education and income the avid 


radio listener far exceeds the avid TV 
viewer. This fact helps explain why 
so many major advertisers add net- 
work radio to their TV buys. Trading 
up, you might say. 

Fact 4 - CBS Radio Reaches More 
People With More People. 

With an unrivalled array of the 
people other people pay attention to, 
the CBS Radio Network reaches over 
21 million adults weekly, more than 
any other network. And has the larg- 
est adult audience per commercial 
unit of any network. Household names 
do it: Walter Cronkite, Arthur God- 
frey, Phil Rizzuto, Dear Abby, Doug- 
las Edwards, Mike Wallace, Dan 
Rather, Frank Gifford, Richard C. 
Hottelet, and a lot more like them. 
(Point for advertisers : On CBS Radio , 
the program content enhances the com- 
mercial 

Fact 5. On CBS Radio You Get 
Everything You Pay For. 

There wouldn’t be much point to 
our fine stars and outstanding news- 
men if your commercials were not 
broadcast within network time, with- 
in the favorable show-case you sign 
for. So CBS Radio guarantees and de- 
livers program clearances within its 
winning network schedule. No other 
netw ork ma kes such a guarantee . 

Fact 6. Those Who Know 
Buy CBS Radio. 

One indicator of a network’s value, 


of course, is who uses it. At last count, 
19 out of the top 20 advertising agen- 
cies (who accounted for about 50% 
of all U.S. billings in 1969) buy the 
CBS Radio Network. 


Well, that’s a big part of our story, 
although by no means all of it. Better 
hear “The People Who Reach People” 
for yourself. 

It’s a lively document in sound, 
highlighting the main reasons why, in 
today's economic climate, network 
radio and especially CBS Radio, make 
good sense. 

And right at the beginning, you’ll 
also hear something else. A quick, but 
extraordinary panorama of the his- 
tory of our times. That panorama of 
men and events which unfolds and 
changes with gathering speed. And 
which in itself explains why people 
everywhere need and depend on radio 
as never before. 


AVAILABLE TO NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS AND AGENCIES: 

For your copy of "The People 
Who Reach People,” just call or 
drop a word on your business sta- 
tionery to Mr. Ben Lochridge, 51 
West 52 Street, New York, New 
York 10019, (212) 765-4321. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK « 
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The famous 
double-belted 
Sup-R-Beittine 

4 99 

Plus S2.62 per lire F.E.T. 
and four lires from your car. 

Size F7S-15 Blackwall. 

Whitewalls only $20.00 per set additional. 

fits many 
Chevrolets, Fords 
and Plymouths! 

This is the famous long- mileage 
DeLuxe Champion* Sup-R- Belt, the 
one the college boys test drove; it's 
double-belted for long mileage, double- 
belted for fine handling! 

Now you can buy four new Firestone 
blackwall Sup-R-Belts — the same tires 
that come on new 1971 cars in size to fit many 
Fords,Chevrolets and Plymouths — for only 
*99.00, plus S2.62 Federal Excise Tax per tire and 
four tires from your car! Similar low prices on singles 
and pairs. Other sizes comparably low priced. Use your 
BankAmericard. Master Charge or Firestone Uni-Charge at 
'our Firestone Store or participating Dealer. 

■(< 


The Mileage Specialist 






Announcing a new service for SI readers 

SELECT THREE GREAT SPORTS BOOKS 
FOR ONLY *3 WHEN YOU JOIN THE NEW 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK CLUB 

Let the editors of Sports Illustrated help you 
choose the best of the new sports books. 


The best books about the world of 


sport can now be yours at substantial 



the Game 


The Ciry Game 

Basketball In New toA 
hom the WxU Champion 
Ki licks to theWbridol 
the 


Tire Game 
ThatVtes 
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SPEAKS ON 


ORR 

(toide to Pro Football 

ON ICE " ORR 
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858. ELVSTROM SPEAKS ON YACHT 

RACING. Edited by Richard Creagh- 707. ONLY THE BALL WAS WHITE. 

Osborne. The legendary Danish Robert W. Peterson. History of leg- 
nelnisman, Paul Elvstrom, reveals endary black baseball players and 

fascinating secrets of international all-Negro teams before black men g62. SATURDAY'S AMERICA Oan Jen- 
yacht racing with anecdotes, photo- played in the major leagues. Pub. gj ns . The glory and hysteria of col- 
graphs and maps. Pub. ed. $8.95, ed. $9.95. Ie ge lootball-the rivalries, legends, 

705. LEVELS OF THE GAME. John 859. THE CITY GAME. Peter Axthelm. wild weekends, recruitment tactics, 

McPhec. Narrative of a tennis match A replay of the New York Knicks and deified coaches. Pub. ed. $5.95. 
at Forest Hills between Arthur Ashe winning the NBA title and the story 700 jHE DOGGED VICTIMS OF IN- 
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players. Pub. ed. $5.50. playgrounds. Pub. ed. $6.50. an() offbeat side of professional golf 
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savings through membership in the 
new SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
CLUB — books that tell the inside story 
of super stars in baseball, basketball 
and football; writing that recreates the 
high drama of play-offs and the intense 
thrill of great individual competition; 
best-sellers on the violence of pro foot- 
ball, or the hard-driving play of Bobby 
Orr; books that cover all aspects of the 
exciting, colorful sporting scene. 
Selected by editors of Sports Illus- 
trated, every book offered you will be 
the best in its field, the one that tells 
you just what you want to know — about 
golf and how to improve your game; 
about tennis and the levels of tourna- 
ment play; sailing and the secrets of 
international racing. These are books 
for you and the whole family to read 
and enjoy. 

By joining the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK CLUB, you can save substan- 
tially on selections like Lombardi: Win- 
ning is the Only Thing, an accurate 
picture of the late coach by ex-Green 
Bay Packer Jerry Kramer; The Dogged 
Victims of Inexorable Fate, a humorous 
recounting of the personalities and off- 
beat side of tournament golf; Super 
Spectator and the Electric Lilliputians, 
a disturbing look at the influence of 
television on sports; and The Thinking 
Man's Guide to Pro Football, an inside 
view of an exciting, combative world. 
To begin your membership in the 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK CLUB, 
select any three books described here 
for only $3. Once a member of the Club, 
you receive the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK CLUB News describing each 
month’s main book selection and alter- 
nate selections. You need purchase as 
few as four books during the next 12 
months. With each book you select you 
also receive a Bonus Book Coupon en- 
titling you to purchase at reduced 
prices other books, games, posters and 
sports-related items to be listed in our 
upcoming Dividend Catalog. 




VICEROY 


Browsing through 
'a Bookstall. 

Peeking into the past. 
Maybe they'll even 
find a signed Ernest 
Hemingway. 

Their cigarette? Viceroy. 
They won't settle for less. 

It's a matter of taste. 


lit 


Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time. 


King Sue. 17 mg. "tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine; long Sue. 19 mg. "tar," 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 70. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


ARGUMENT SETTLER 

The brilliant star of the 1936 Olympic 
Games (he took gold medals in the 100 
meters, 200 meters, long jump and 400- 
meter relay), Jesse Owens, now 57, works 
for the American League's public-rela- 
tions department. He has taken a cre- 
ative view of his job. He wants baseball 
to introduce a footrace into the annual 
All-Star Game, just to find out who is 
the fastest baseball player. 

“For years," he explained during a 
tour of the Florida spring-training 
camps, “people have been trying to fig- 
ure out who’s the fastest in the game. 
Let's have ’em race and find out. Put 
up S5.000 and the entire purse goes to 
the winner. What’s S5.000 to the All- 
Star Game?" 

There was some suggestion that pulled 
muscles might be a discouraging pros- 
pect in such a race. 

"Let's face it," Jesse said. “These ath- 
letes shouldn’t be getting pulled muscles 
in midscason. They wouldn’t, if condi- 
tioned properly.” 

The American League may be a shoo- 
in if Jesse is the track coach. 

LITTLE LEAGUE 

Athletes of average height or less who 
have been discouraged from playing bas- 
ketball by the game's basic insistence 
on stature as a measure of competence 
may now take a look at something fair- 
ly new called Balanced Basketball. The 
idea is to give the little fellow a shot at 
the game. 

In Balanced Basketball, players are 
assigned height grades of 1 to 9, like 
so: I ) under 5' 2"; 2) 5’ 2 * to 5' 5"; 3) 
5' 5' to 5' 8"; 4) 5' 8" to 5' IOi/ 2 "; 5) 5' 
10 /i" to 6' I"; 6) 6' T to 6' W, 7) 6' 
3»/ 2 " to 6' 6"; 8) 6' 6" to 6' 8"; 9) over 
6' 8". No team is permitted to play five 
men at a time whose combined height 
grades exceed 25. 

These height scales are based on fig- 
ures that show the median height of 
adult American males to be 5' 10". 
Fewer than 10% of grown-up American 


males are taller than 6' 6* — the av- 
erage height of those who make a liv- 
ing playing basketball. 

The brainchild of John McHale, a for- 
mer free-lance sportswritcr. Balanced 
Basketball has been tried successfully at 
recreational and junior high school lev- 
els, since the height scale can be ad- 
justed for any age group. But it is now 
the basis of a New York collegiate club 
basketball league whose members in- 
clude Iona. Manhattan, Yeshiva, Ford- 
ham and Cooper Union. 

Wc don’t expect Balanced Basketball 
to make any impression on professional 
basketball or, for that matter, the big- 
time college game, but it is pleasant to 
note that an essentially fine sport has 
been made available to shorter fellows. 

YOUTH GETS SERVED 

The Sport of Kings has had a Spanish 
accent for years. Now the official rac- 
ing statistics for 1970 arc out and show 
that the trend has not slackened. The 
top five jockeys last year were all Latin — 
Laftit Pincay Jr. of Panama at the No. 
1 post with winnings of 52.626,526, fol- 
lowed by Eddie Belmonte of Puerto Rico, 
Jorge Velasquez of Panama. Angel Cor- 
dero Jr. of Puerto Rico and Jacinto 
Vasquez of Panama. 

One reason for the success of the Lat- 
in jockeys is that boys are not permit- 
ted to be licensed as race riders at big 
tracks in the United States until they 
arc 16. To the south, though, a jockey, 
riding at small tracks, is usually a pol- 
ished rider by the time he reaches that 
age. When some Latin youngsters turn 
16 they have been riding for six to eight 
years. 

NO PLACE TO HIDE 

To combat higher ticket prices and too 
many pro football games, Dom Piledggi, 
a Baltimore schoolteacher, formed the 
Sports Fans of America after last year’s 
NFL players' strike (SI, Sept. 7, 1970). 

Now, during the off season, the SFA 
is alive and well, though not prospering, 


according to a newsletter issued last 
week. After six months membership is 
1,300. A poll of members showed that 
79% favored abandonment of playoff 
systems in all professional sports; the 
same percentage favored off-track bet- 
ting; 97% wanted the baseball season 
shortened; 40% favored retention of 
baseball’s reserve clause (52%, thought 
it should be modified. 7.7% had no opin- 
ion and only 3/10 of 1% believed it 
should be abolished). 

And the newsletter, still miffed at the 
cost of game tickets, announced that next 
year SFA dues will be doubled to $4. 
Where does a fan go to protest against 
the fan group? 

NOSTALGIA FOR RAPE 

It is rather like Johnstown, Pa. cele- 
brating its Rood or San Francisco de- 
ciding to put on an earthquake carni- 
val, but Shelby, Mont, says it is going 
ahead anyway. A couple of years hence 
Shelby will celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the heavyweight championship fight 
between Jack Dempsey and Tommy Gib- 



bons — the fight that caused the closing 
of three banks and devastated the econ- 
omy of Shelby for many a year. You 
are invited. 

Today, Shelby bills itself as “the fast- 
est-growing town in the West,” and has 
increased somewhat beyond what it was 
in 1923, when it had a population of 
about 2.000 and the nerve of 10.000 ti- 
gers. Today's population; 3.200. 

Shelby offered Dempsey's manager, 
Jack Kearns, 5300.000 for the fight. 
The townspeople built a 40,000-seat 
arena, then found they couldn’t raise 
the guarantee. Kearns howled that he 
would call off the fight, thus discouraging 
fans from flocking in on the Great North- 
ern railroad. A crowd of about 25.000, 
half of which crashed, paid S20I.485 to 
see Gibbons lose in 15 rounds, the long- 
est any man had stayed with Dempsey. 

continued 


You are invited to audition FREE for 10 days 


THE OPULENT ERA 

. . . first volume in an extraordinary culture 
program combining great music/ art and text: THE STORY OF GREAT MUSIC. 


T he Editors of Time-Life Records, in cooperation with 
the producers of Angel Records, invite you to enjoy a 
profound musical experience: The Opulent Era, introduc- 
tory volume in an exceptional series. The Story of Great 
Music. Outstanding works of seven musical giants are 
presented to you on four 12" LP stereo records, as you take 
this brillant sound, word and picture journey through the 
late 19th century. 

LA BELLE EPOQUE 

This was an era which for the most part was filled with 
artistic serenity and graceful aristocratic ladies in gowns 
of taffeta and tulle. People strolled through international 
exhibitions of science and industry; drove in elegant 
coaches through the Bois in Paris or around the Ring- 
strasse in Vienna; or took the waters at Baden-Baden— 
always surrounded by the audible evidence of music. The 
music composed between 1850 and 1900 included works 
that have long held a place among the most familiar and 
popular compositions in the repertories of orchestras and 
opera houses. Wagner gave a totally new dimension to 
opera by creating the "music drama"; Tchaikovsky's bal- 
lets and symphonies pour out seemingly inexhaustible 
melodies; the mighty sonorities of a symphony by Brahms 
express emotions mastered and carefully directed. 

From Wagner, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky to Johann 
Strauss, Offenbach, Bruckner and Saint-Saens, The 
Opulent Era comes brilliantly alive in the interpretations 
of such organizations as The Philharmonia Orchestra, 
The Sadler's Wells Orchestra and The Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra and artists like Birgit Nilsson, Hans 
Hotter and Michael Rabin... conductors like Otto Klemp- 
erer, Carlo Maria Ciulini and Herbert von Karajan. Your 
understanding of the music is enriched by the sumptu- 
ous, yet lively, 60-page companion book, profusely illus- 
trated with the work of Degas, Renoir and Manet, plus a 
useful Listener's Guide to the music. A 5,000-word intro- 
duction to the series and a brilliant essay on "The Art— 
and Pleasure— of Listening" by the distinguished critic 
and scholar, Jacques Barzun, are also included with the 
first volume. 


FREE PRIVILEGE COUPON 

TO: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 3107 

Time A Lile Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611 

Please send me the exciting and colorful "The Opulent Era" album 
for 10 days’ free audition and enroll me as a subscriber to the series. 
After 10 days I may return the four records and illustrated booK with- 
out obligation. It l decide to keep them, t will pay $14.95* (plus 
postage and handling). Other albums and books from "The Story of 
Great Music” will be sent to me at two-month intervals at the same 
price I am under no obligation to purchase any minimum number 
and may cancel my tree-examination privilege at any lime. 


MR. /MRS./MISS (Please print plainly) 


Address 

City State Tip 


Signature 



NO COST, NO OBLIGATION 

When you subscribe to the series, we will send you The 
Opulent Era on approval. Enjoy the four LP stereo records 
and the books on your own for 10 days. Then, if you de- 
cide not to keep them, simply return them without cost or 
obligation. If you choose to make them a permanent part 
of your home's cultural library, we will bill you for just 
$14.95, plus a small charge for shipping and handling. At 
the same time, we will confirm your reservation for future 
volumes in The Story of Great Music. The records and 
books will arrive at approximately two-month intervals 
on the same 10-day free audition basis. You may with- 
draw from the series at any time. 

A REWARDING CULTURAL ADVENTURE 
As succeeding volumes in The Story of Great Music ar- 
rive, new vistas of deep and lasting enjoyment will open 
to you and your family. Volumes to come: The Baroque 
Era... with such musical giants as Handel, Bach, Purcell, 
Vivaldi, Couperin. The Romantic Era . . . Berlioz, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn. The Age of Elegance . . . from "Papa" Haydn 
to Mozart. The Age of Revolution . . . from Beethoven to 
Rossini. The Twentieth Century... Stravinsky, Bartok, 
Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Schoenberg, Gershwin. Begin 
this rewarding adventure today by mailing the coupon on 
the left. If the coupon is missing, simply write to: 
OPULENT, Time-Life Records, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, 111. 60611. We'll do the rest. 


•In Canada, add $1.00 


The Most Automatic 
Chain Saw 
You Can Own 



The sensational Homelite E-Z 250 Auto- 
matic is the world's first chain saw with fully 
automatic chain tensioning . . . You never 
have to fuss with tools or guess at the right 
tension for the cutting chain . . . It's all done 
for you, automatically, while you use the 
saw! Our exclusive Tension-Rite™ System* 
sets, adjusts and maintains correct tension 
on the chain. Chain is never too tight or too 
loose, this increases life of chain, bar and 
sprocket, assures full cutting power deliv- 
ered to the chain at all times. 

Other automatic features include: 

Automatic bar and chain oiling - The cutting chain 
and guide bar are lubricated automatically by a 
positive action crankshaft-driven pump. 

Automatic clutch Positive, automatic engagement 
and power delivery when you press the throttle trig- 
ger. Automatically disengages when throttle trigger 
is released. 


Ask any one of Homelite's 7,000 dealers to 
show you other exclusive features on this 
and other Homelite chain saws. Homelite 
dealers are listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Homelite, 5303 Riverdale Ave,, 

Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 

TM Trademark ot HOMELITE. a division ot Textron Inc 'Pat Pend. 


FREE JACKET OFFER 

at participating 
Homelite dealers 

Buy a new Homelite Chain 
Saw (any model) at regular 
price, and you get a quilted 
nylon action jacket, free. 

This offer good only at time 
of purchase and expires 
March 31. 1971. 

Homelite dealers are listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Call the one nearest you to confirm that he is par- 
ticipating in Homelite's special jacket offer, 



Take home a 


HOMELITE 


No. 1 in chain saw 
sales worldwide 



SCORECARD 




Kearns took all of the gate and Gib- 
bons received none of it. 

Well, people like to talk about their 
operations and Shelby has every right 
to hark back to its most painful day. 
Anyway, the fight was staged on the 
Fourth of July and that's something to 
celebrate. 

BIG THINKER ON THE DAIS 

Despite his many problems (expansion, 
Spencer Haywood, the scrap with the 
American Basketball Association), the 
National Basketball Association's com- 
missioner. Walter Kennedy, continues 
to think big. The way he sees it, the 
NBA will be renamed the International 
Basketball Association before 1980. 
Right now, he says, Italy, Mexico and 
Hawaii want into the league. Hawaii — 
though not, of course, international — 
has promised to build a 15.000-seat 
arena. Mexico City already has a "great 
facility,” he noted. 

"In fact." he told some fascinated bun- 
nies at Boston's Playboy Club, "w'e've 
found great interest in Europe and the 
Philippines, in addition to Mexico and 
Hawaii, so I don’t see any reason why 
we can't go to Rome, Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Mexico City and Honolulu. Not 
right now, mind you, but as the '70s un- 
fold, we'll begin to widen our horizons.” 

SEVEN-CARD DUD 

You may not have heard of the World 
Poker Federation, since it is a rather 
loosely assembled group of players. So 
do not feel badly about missing the first 
World Poker championships in Cannes, 
which were played on about the same 
basis. Forty-two entrants sat around ta- 
bles at the Palais des Festivals for five 
days of poker games, and not a franc 
changed hands. 

At first the tournament consisted sole- 
ly of Britons, because they were there, 
but then three Americans wandered in — 
one retired Denver judge and two tour- 
ing golfers from Pittsburgh — and they 
suddenly became the American team. 
They were eliminated before the finals, 
and went back to vacationing. 

Players were issued equal stacks of 
chips, and the games (five varieties) were 
limited to three hours. Bets, if they can 
be called that, were restricted to half of 
what was in each pot. After a match 
the chips were totaled to determine win- 
ners. Fair enough. Still, when the tour- 
nament got down to seven players in 


the finals one of them was a woman 
who had never played before and who 
had thrown away a royal flush in Tues- 
day's play because "I had no idea all 
those cards were diamonds or whatever 
you call them.” 

When it was all over, the new world 
poker champion turned out to be Rose 
Wolfe, a petite mother of four, whose 
husband, Sidney, happens to be chair- 
man of the new world federation. Sid- 
ney also happened to finish second. 
Rose’s trophy was an almost life-size sil- 
ver hand holding a royal flush. In spades. 

Flushed with success, Sidney Wolfe 
said, "We proved that poker can be an 
exciting game even if it is not played 
for money." For his next act Wolfe plans 
a scries of national championships start- 
ing with one in New York next Oc- 
tober. with the national winners to play 
in Cannes again next year. As real po- 
ker players say: big deal. 

MARKET REPORT 

It used to be that a father had to be rea- 
sonably affluent to buy his child the pony 
that every kid wants. But now the pony 
market is down, according to Willis K. 
Lynch, president of Maryland Pony 
Breeders, Inc. 

"I see herds of ponies going through 
auction rings selling at prices of S3 to 
SI 5," he says, whereas the minimum bid 
used to be $50. 

Lynch blames indiscriminate breeding. 
"A mare and a stallion [of no par- 
ticular breeding] are purchased,” he ex- 
plained. "They are turned out together. 
Ponies don’t take much care in a pas- 
ture. Time goes by quickly and a cute 
foal is born. More time goes by. An- 
other foal. This sequence of events con- 
tinues and in four years the family to- 
tals five. Of these, three colts are sold 
at auction for a grand total of $21.” 

FEARSOME FOURSOME 

The fisherman who loves the bountiful 
streams and lakes of Maine will admit 
nonetheless that they are not paradise. 
There are those millions of pesky black 
flies. 

At long last something is being done 
about them. A not terribly extravagant 
legislature appropriated S3,000 for a 
study of the flies by a University of 
Maine research team and now the team 
has reported. In hopes of raising the 
flies in the laboratory, where an effort 
would be made to find a vaccine, they 


have sent black-fly larvae to the Hol- 
listcr-Sticr Laboratories in Spokane. 

"We should know by next spring 
whether a larval vaccine is effective and 
practical to manufacture,” the team 
reported. 

One cheery note. Not all black flies 
are nuisances. 

"Although we have taken approxi- 
mately 27 species of black flies in Maine,” 
the report said, "only eight species have 
been taken during the act of biting man 
and it appears that about 99 ^', of the an- 
noyance is caused by only four species.” 

It's a busy little four, though. 

THE CLANDESTINE WINNER 

Somewhere in Bologna, Italy there is a 
soccer-poofs player with winnings of 
S706.400 in his pocket and a tendency 
to keep looking back over his shoulder. 

For a total investment of SI. 28, the 
player picked all 1 3 games correctly on 
one sheet and got 12 of 13 on three 
other sheets. Thereby he surpassed the 
previous record winnings of 5570,000. 

So that he need not identify himself, 
the player did what most of Italy's big 
winners do. He cashed his ticket through 
a bank or a notary public. That way 
he could avoid government tax collec- 
tors. Not to mention suddenly solicitous 
relatives. 

DANGER ON THE SLOPES 

At the height of the skiing season, Aus- 
trians took a look at some statistics and 
shuddered. At 70,000 per year, ski ac- 
cidents topped the country's car acci- 
dents by 10,000. Out of Austria's total 
population of seven million, one mil- 
lion are skiers. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack Concannon, on the reaction he 
expects from the Chicago Bears’ front 
office to his Fu Manchu mustache, long 
sideburns and collar-length hair: "They 
want us to play like Joe Namath but 
we can’t look like him.” 

• Casey Cox, Washington Senators’ 
pitcher, asked why a picture of the Bal- 
timore Orioles' Mark Belanger hangs in 
the Senators' clubhouse: "He was the 
only guy we could get out last year.” 

• Rocky Graziano, former middleweight 
champion and sometime painter: “Well, 

I turned out 150 paintings, and 1 do 
heads of people, too. But when I do a 
head of someone, 1 always give him a 
cauliflower ear — just a little bit.” end 
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Sports Car Club of America drivers 
call it a champion. 

(Typical American understatement.) 


In the SCCA National Championships last 
year, the Mark III Spitfire took first, second 
and third in its class. 

Champion indeed! That's what the Eng- 
lish would call a bit of all right. 

But we didn’t rest on our laurels. We rad- 



ically reworked the 1970 champion to make 
it work even better for1971.0nournew 
Mark IV, we strengthened the engine bear- 
ings, designed a new close ratio all-synchro 
gearbox and modified the suspension for 



improved balance and road holding. 

And while we were doing things for the 
inside, Ferrari body designer Michelotti did 
a lot for the outside. 

As far as we can tell, the car is now— 
to use an American term— 'A-OK' by any- 
body’s standards. You try it at your T riumph 
dealer. The new improved champion for 


$2,649’ 


Triumph Spitfire® 


itish Leyland Motors Inc., Leoma. N.J. 07605 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail base price N.Y. P.O.E. Other P.O. E. prices slightly higher. 
Does not include transportation charges, dealer preparation, state and local taxes, if any. 



Sports Illustrated 

MARCH 15, 1971 

THE 

BATTERED 
FACE OF 
A WINNER 


M oving remorselessly forward, Joe Fra- 
zier, that gritty stump of a man, won 
a unanimous decision at Madison Square 
Garden on Monday night to become the 
undisputed heavyweight champion of the 
world. Frazier not only beat Muhammad 
Ali to the punch, he licked him in the proph- 
ecy department. “Clay is good," he said 
beforehand, “but he isn't good enough to 
escape." He wasn't. Ali, in turn, billed the 
bout as The Return of the Dancing Mas- 
ter. It wasn’t. Ali didn't get up on his toes 
and jab; he chose, disastrously, to hook 
with a hooker. By this, Ali gave away his 
6 Vi* advantage in reach. 

Ali gave away much more by his bi- 
zarre charades — lying against the ropes, the 
pretty red tassels on his shoes drooping life- 
lessly; shouting sepulchrally to the press, 


“Nooo connntesssst”; beckoning Frazier 
to hit him; shaking his head defiantly when 
hit; tapping Frazier on the forehead as 
though testing for termites. But these acts, 
designed to steal time, failed in their pur- 
pose. All’s time was past. 

It was Frazier’s hour, as became man- 
ifest in the 11th round, when a big hook 
left Ali rubber-legged. In the 12th Frazier 
folded Ali like a carpenter’s rule with suc- 
cessive shots to the belly and head, and in 
the final round a sweeping left hook, which 
seemed to start at Frazier’s shoe tops, put 
him down for a four-count, closing a reign 
of both majesty and mystery. 

On the following pages arc photographs 
by James Drake, George Kalinsky, Neil 
Leifer, Herb Scharfman and Tony Triolo 
and a report by Mark Kram. 
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Looking more the victim than the victor — every curve and angle of his 
face distorted by AH's punches — Frazier answers postfight questions. 







Then came the serious punches and growing desperation. Sud- 
denly A/i was down, his red tassels flying and his hopes fading. 






BIG FIGHT continued 


'EVERYONE WILL REMEMBER WHAT HAPPENED’ 

by MARK KRAM 


He has always wanted the world as his 
audience, wanted the kind of attention 
that few men in history ever receive. So 
on Monday night it was his, all of it, 
the intense hate and Jove of his own na- 
tion. the singular concentration and con- 
cern of multitudes in every corner of 
the earth, all of it suddenly blowing 
across a squared patch of light like a re- 
lentless wind. It was his moment, one 
of the great stages of our time, and it is 
a matter of supreme irony that after all 
the years that went into constructing this 
truly special night Muhammad Ali was 
in fact carefully securing the details for 
his own funereal end — in front of the mil- 
lions he moved deeply. 

The people, he said, would be in the 
streets of Africa and Asia waiting for 
word of what happened, and what they 
have heard — by now — is what they nev- 
er will really believe. The sudden evil of 
Joe Frazier's left hook, Alt’s bold effort 
to steal time by theatrics, his wicked 
early pace that left him later without 
any guns and his insistence on hooking 
with a hooker (a bad bit of business) — 
all of this combined to provide the push 
for his long, long fall from invincibility. 
It left Frazier at last the only heavy- 
weight champion of the world and the 
survivor of one of the most destructive 
lights among big men in decades. 

The first dramatic damage to Ali came 
in the I Ith round when Frazier hooked 
him to the head and followed with a 
cruel left to the body that sent Ali roll- 
ing back to a neutral corner, a man 
who seemed caught in an immense, vi- 
olent wave. He hung on, but his eyes 
took on a terrible softness and they were 
never the same again. At the bell, water 
was thrown in his face before he could 
reach his corner. There, with his med- 
icine man, Bundini, desperately trying 
to inflame him, and his trainer, Angelo 
Dundee, shaking a finger frantically in 
his face, he was pasted back to a sem- 

Dazed. his jaw swelling. Ali listens to pleas 
of Angelo Dundee. One round later Frazier 
receives triumphant hug from Yank Durham. 


blance of one piece. As he came out for 
the J 2th, one could see that something 
was wrong with the right side of his 
face; it was swelling rapidly and his jaw 
seemed broken. 

He spent almost the entire 13th round 
in a neutral corner, but he was not ac- 
tive and appeared in a trance, oblivious 
to the hoarse scream of Bundini: "You 
got God in your corner, Champ!" Ali 
responded in the 14th, but not convinc- 
ingly, even though he did win the round; 
by now both lighters, their bodies graph- 
ically spent, were continually draped 
over each other, looking like big fish 
who had wallowed onto a beach. Then, 
in the 15th, Frazier exploded the last 
shells from that big left gun. It was near 
the middle of the round, and the left 
boomed into All's face (see cover), send- 
ing him to the canvas with his head ric- 
ocheting frightfully off the floor, his feet 
waving in the air. He got up and fin- 
ished the round, but he had lost. 

The work of Frazier — his glinting an- 
imalism, his intensity of purpose — can- 
not be minimized or in any way dis- 
credited. This was not a negative vic- 
tory; his smothering pressure contrib- 
uted much to Ali's weird behavior, the 
options Ali took in strategy and the ex- 
haustion that began to devour him about 
the sixth round. 

The bout was exciting, theatrical and 
bizarre — and a mild disappointment to 
some. "Neither fighter did well what he 
does best," said Cus D’Amato, boxing's 
mad scientist. “Frazier, the body punch- 
er, went more effectively to the head, 
and Clay, the dancer, was flat-footed. 
But cither because of this, or despite it, 
it was drama of the highest order." 

It was obvious what Ali had in mind 
from the opening bell and, perhaps 
knowing what he had left in him, he fol- 
lowed the only course open: attack this 
machine early, shake his confidence. It 
was a sound tactic; early is when Fra- 
zier is most accessible. From the start 
Ali used flamboyance in an attempt to 
deflate Frazier's spirit. When both ar- 
rived in the ring, he danced across it 
with a smile on his face, brushing abra- 


sively close to Frazier, almost up against 
him, but the ploy appeared fruitless. In 
the first moments Ali began doing what 
he would repeat throughout the early 
rounds of the fight; every time Frazier’s 
left hook caught him he would shake 
his head vigorously, telling his audience 
that the punch did not bother him, tell- 
ing Frazier that he was wasting his 
time. 

Ali was effective fora while, and there 
was a clean line to his work. The jab 
probed and distributed pain and per- 
plexed Frazier. Joe seemed to be trying 
to stay low, but more and more he be- 
gan to raise himself into the range of 
Ali's firepower. Soon, however, it was 
clear that he was not doing this out of 
confusion but by design. He was going 
to take what Ali had to give, and in 
so doing — he undoubtedly thought — he 
could intimidate Ali. Frazier took it all— 
the hard jabs by Ali and that flashing 
right that traveled instantly behind it. 
In the third round Joe came out smil- 
ing, as he often does at this point in 
his fights, and he beckoned for Ali to 
come out to meet him. 

A long night was still ahead for Fra- 
zier, because this was an Ali determined 
to put a muzzle on all the mouths that 
have questioned his courage, his will, 
his ability to handle pain. “That man," 
Frazier said later, his own face covered 
with pyramids of hurt, “can sure take 
some punches. I went to the country, 
back home, for some of the shots I hit 
him with." And Ali’s jab faded like a 
sick flower. His once remarkable legs 
gone, his arms heavy, he hung on the 
ropes and spent long and dangerous pe- 
riods in the corners; it was astonishing 
that he escaped serious damage. "The 
way they were hitting," said Referee Ar- 
thur Mercante, "1 was surprised that it 
went 15. They threw some of the best 
punches I've ever seen." 

"Everyone will remember what hap- 
pened here," Ali had said before the 
fight. "What I want them to remember 
is my art and my science.” 

They will remember. Though not as 
he intended. 
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SON 

OF THE AXE 
CHOPS ’EM 


He had not raced since January, 
but when Executioner was sent to 
the post in the Flamingo Stakes he 
was sharp enough to win it big 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


I n the decade since he inherited his 
mother's horses. New Jersey stock- 
broker Peter Kissel has operated Oc- 
tober House Farm with far better than 
average success. Among his four home- 
bred stakes winners was a game colt 
named Iron Ruler who, unhappily, 
taught Owner-Breeder Kissel a thing or 
two about finishing second in big races. 
As a 2-year-old Iron Ruler was second 
in the Champagne and second in the Gar- 
den State. The next season he was sec- 
ond in the Florida Derby, second in the 
Wood Memorial and second in the Ar- 
lington Classic. Even more frustratingly. 
Iron Ruler finished first in the Flamingo 
that year, only to be disqualified and 
set back to second for interfering with 
Wise Exchange, the official winner. 

This season Kissel's wife Phyllis de- 
cided things would be different. On the 
day in January when October House 
Farm's Executioner, the grimly but fit- 
tingly named son of The Axe II, was to 
run in the Hibiscus Stakes at Hialeah, 
Phyllis ducked into the track's gift shop 
and came out with a small box that she 
dropped into her husband's pocket. "It's 
a good-luck charm,” she said. "Don't 
open it until after the race.” After the 
race there was Executioner, winner by 
a nose, and there was Kissel looking 
into the box at a miniature china figure 
of a flamingo. 

Last week at Hialeah, Kissel and his 
trainer, Eddie Yowell, finally got the big 
Flamingo they had been looking for, this 
one worth SI 00.750, after Executioner 



finished a head in front of G reentree's 
pace-setting Dynastic in 1 :49 1 at the end 
of the mile-and-an-cighth test. It was 
some kind of horse race, certainly a trib- 
ute to the gameness of Executioner, who 
had closed out the 1970 season by fin- 
ishing second — naturally — to Run The 
Gantlet in the Garden State, but maybe 
even more of a tribute to Yowell, who 
deliberately kept his colt out of com- 
petition from the Hibiscus on Jan. 20 
until the Flamingo on March 3. “Eddie 
did it all," said Kissel. “I told him we'd 
be cither heroes or bums." The smiling 
Yowell said, “I didn't think we'd be 
bums because I know this colt pretty 
well by now. He may not have been rac- 
ing since Jan. 20, but he hasn’t been sit- 
ting around doing nothing, either. I've 
been working him long and slow with 
an occasional fast three-quarters to keep 
his zip. The main thing was, I wanted a 
fresh horse because this colt runs best 
when he’s fresh. I probably won't give 
him another race until the Florida Der- 
by at Gulfstrcam on March 27. That's 
the way he is.” 

Most people expected the Flamingo 
to be a rerun on the Feb. 17 Everglades, 
in which His Majesty, a full brother to 
Grausiark. got up just in time to take a 
head decision from Jim French, a son 
of Graustark. In that one Dynastic 
opened up six lengths but tired in the 
stretch. It was assumed that Dynastic 
would try the same thing again, and be- 
cause he would be a fitter colt in his sec- 
ond attempt at runningaround two turns 
some thought the 10-to-l shot might get 
away with it. 

Sure enough, at the start there went 
Bobby Usscry and Dynastic away with 
such speed that they had a six-length 
lead midway up the backstretch. His 
Majesty was up closer this time, behind 
Executioner but never worse than fourth, 
and appeared to be in perfect position 
to make his move as the field left the half- 
mile pole. "I thought he had it for sure 
at that point,” said His Majesty's own- 
er. John Galbreath. “But. you know, 
in this game, just when you think you 
have something for sure, you get what 
amounts to a punch in the jaw.” His Maj- 
esty didn't get a punch in the jaw, but 
what he did get was a chip fracture in 

As Dynastic leads into the stretch, the eventual 
winner. Executioner, moves away from the 
injured His Majesty, who brushes against rail. 


his right foreleg, apparently just as the 
field was turning for home. As Jacinto 
Vasqucz moved Executioner up and 
carved into Dynastic's lead on the final 
turn, Braulio Baeza succeeded in get- 
ting through on the rail with His Maj- 
esty. Had the colt not been injured, he 
might have taken the Flamingo, but in- 
stead he brushed against the rail, slowed 
down and finished sixth. He will un- 
dergo surgery and will not run again 
this year. 

Dynastic, meanwhile, hung on mag- 
nificently and nearly made it all the w-ay. 
“He didn't take the last turn too well.” 
said L/ssery. “I tapped him on the nose 
to keep him as close to the rail as pos- 
sible because I knew that if His Maj- 
esty had it in him to catch me, that's 
where he'd try and come through. This 
colt is still a little rank, but he'll settle 
down with experience. I knew he was 
good, and now we all know he tries, 
too.” Down the stretch, it was strictly 
between Dynastic and the pursuing Ex- 
ecutioner. Less than 50 yards from the 
w ire. after Executioner had taken a slight 
lead. Dynastic actually came on again 
to narrow the winning margin to a short 
head. Behind this pair, 3'/2 lengths back, 
came Jim French, running his sixth race 
in a little over two months, while be- 
hind him were Sole Mio and Twist The 
Axe. None of the others ran like Triple 
Crow n contenders. 

Even before the distressing injury to 
His Majesty, the Flamingo lost some of 
its rich plumage when Calumet Trainer 
Reggie Cornell decided not to start Bold 
and Able, a son of Bold Lad. Because 
of recurring shin trouble the colt had 
been a little behind in his training for 
most of the winter, and Cornell did 
not want to send him the mile and an 
eighth of the Flamingo without one 
prep race at a distance. When Cornell 
could not find anything suitable on 
the main track, he decided to have a 
whack at a mile and I /16th on the 
turf. He was sorry he did, for not 
only did Bold and Able finish fourth 
(to the undistinguished Thorn, who 
paid an eye-popping S220.40), but he 
came back with ailing shins again. “If 
I was desperate I could still run Bold 
and Able in the Flamingo,” Cornell 
said the day before the race, “but 
we're not that kind of a stable. There's 
a long season ahead, and I’m going 
to wait.” 

When Bold and Able docs reenter 


the picture, he will still have Executioner 
to worry about and Dynastic, too, al- 
though the latter is headed for a brief 
freshener at Grcentrec's w inter head- 
quarters in Aiken, S.C. before going 
either to New York or Kcencland. Ex- 
ecutioner has the credentials to carry 
his speed any distance you can name. 
His dam, Mae East, is a granddaughter 
of Pavot, and his sire. The Axe II, by 
Mahmoud, was a stakes winner in Eng- 
land at 2 and 3. He then came to the 
U.S., where he won nine stakes, in- 
cluding the mile-and-a-half Man O'War, 
and S393,391. 

And some of Executioner's victims are 
likely to improve after their Flamingo 
efforts. Jim French could, although he 
may have peaked already, and both Sole 
Mio and Twist The Axe would appear 
to have better chances as the distances 
stretch out. Twist The Axe reared in 
the gate in the Flamingo, broke badly 
and found himself with too much ground 
to make up. 

The 3-year-old season now shifts to 
Gulfstrcam, Santa Anita and Aqueduct. 
Among those at the New York track 
will be the 1970 2-ycar-old champion. 
Hoist The Flag, fresh off a phenomenal 
six-furlong workout in 1:10 on the Cam- 
den, S.C. training track. Also at Aq- 
ueduct will be Limit To Reason. Run 
The Gantlet and Your Excellency, which 
should make for some interesting rac- 
ing. “Hoist The Flag is the colt we all 
have to beat if we're going to get any- 
where,” said Flamingo winner Kissel. 
“But it doesn't look like we’ll get a 
chance at him until Kentucky — if all goes 
well for both horses.” 

The way Phyllis Kissel looks at it, all 
is going to go well for Executioner just 
as long as her husband carries his min- 
iature china flamingo in his pocket on 
race days. “Yes, this is what did it.” 
said Peter as he admired the figurine, 
which sells in Miami at three for SI. 25. 
“This and Eddie Yow'ell. Eddie's got to 
be the greatest trainer in the world." 

“Wait a minute,” said Phyllis. “I’ve 
got another good-luck something myself. 
Don’t you recognize this dress? The last 
time 1 wore it was Flamingo Day of 
1968 when Iron Ruler won — only he 
didn't win.” 

“Never mind,” said Peter. “The dress 
is wonderful, you're wonderful. Execu- 
tioner is w onderful, Eddie Yowell is won- 
derful, and I don't think I've ever been 
so happy in my whole life.” end 
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ning Tide's owner and skipper. Jakob 
lsbrandtscn. a rich red thrombosis. 

She had done so well in previous races. 
She had been so consistent. She had so 
much going for her. Granted she was 
an old crock already a year in the water — 
hull and gear development is racing along 
at a furious pace these days — Running 
Tide had had everything of the best, be- 
ginning the moment designer Olin Ste- 
phens put her shapely lines on paper. 

lsbrandtscn. president of a big New 
York steamship company — remember 
his Flying Enterprise and Captain Kurt 
Carlsen?— gave her expert seamanship. 
“I went to Olin,” he said, “and told 
him I wanted a boat 45 foot on the wa- 
terline and that he would have a free 
hand with the rest. He could make her 
as long as he wanted. give her whatever 
beam he thought best, make her as deep 
as he liked. But. as I told him, 1 would 
do the rest.” 

The “rest" reflects the depth of Is- 
brandtsen’s ocean racing experience. 
Instead of being cut up into numerous 
little cubicles as so many boats are to- 
day. down below Running Tide is dra- 
matically w ide open from bow to stern. 
For easy upkeep she is paneled not in 
fancy teak or mahogany but in service- 
able Formica. There is a bunk for each 
man. a special sail bin for each sail, grat- 
ings instead of floorboards so that any 
water seeping below will drain into the 
bilge. And since lsbrandtscn has no hired 
hand and his amateur crews are expect- 
ed to cook, there is a galley in which am- 
ateurs can turn out an edible meal. 

Best of all. as anyone can imagine 
who has ever had to roll out and go on 
deck in the middle of a roaring wet night 
to put a reef in the mainsail. Isbrandt- 
sen has made it possible to reef the sloop 
from belowdecks in the snugness of her 
cabin. 

Running Tide had more than mere 
looks and efficiency; she had some kind 
of hotshot crew, not big as crews go 
but miles deep in experience. Men like 
Bill Kelly. Charlie Bertrand. Bizzy Mon- 
te-Sano. Her navigator. Jim Shepley. 
owns his own ocean racer and right- 
hand man Vic Romagna is almost as fa- 
mous for his America's Cup crewing as 
Bus Mosbacher is for his helmsmanship. 
On occasion Bob McCullough, skipper 
of the America's Cup contender Valiant , 
also has served. 

Together they drove Tide hard and 
well. The first race of the series was a 1 05- 


SWIFT NEW RULER OF 
THE SOUTHERN SEAS 


A slippery green sloop called ‘Running Tide ' defeated the finest fleet in 
ocean racing history in a suspenseful series by HUGH D. WHALL 


I ike pale green seawater searching its 
L- way over coral, the 60-foot sloop 
Running Tide twisted and turned as she 
beat to weather on a shifty breeze off Nas- 
sau. To win the Southern Ocean Rac- 
ing Conference, ail she had to do was 
finish 10th or better in this final race of 
the series — a round trip of 3 1 miles out 


to the protuberance called Booby Rocks 
and back. But now. as she swam to w ind- 
ward. Running Tide's luck seemed to have 
abandoned her. Every tack she took was 
out of phase with the wind and drew 
her deeper into trouble. Every tack pulled 
David Steere's Yankee (Hr I farther and 
farther ahead. It was enough to give Run- 


Ctawing to windward. * Running Tide" starts the Nassau Cup on a lumpy Bahamian sea. 
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mile haul from St. Petersburg to Ven- 
ice. Fla. in which she finished fourth, 
astern of a wickedly fast sloop called Sor- 
cery. Not an auspicious beginning, but 
not bad. A week later came a real gear 
buster, the 400-mile trip around the hook 
of Florida from St. Petersburg to Fort 
Lauderdale. Not only was it the longest 
race of the series, it also turned out to 
be the roughest. Last year's champion, 
American Eagle, won with Running Tide 
second and, fortunately for both, they 
finished before a storm frothed up the 
sea. Masts flew about like twigs in the 
maelstrom, and one boat dropped out 
with what her owner described as "crew 
failure.” The veteran ocean racer Dick 
Kurts said afterward, "Sitting up on 
Equation s rail with water washing over 
me. I asked myself, ‘What am I doing 
out here?’ " 

At this point Running Tide had a slight 
lead in the standings over American Ea- 
gle. Then came the race from Miami to 
Lucaya (which Running Tide skipped), 
a disaster for the Big Bad Bird. Storm- 
ing across a newly angry Gulf Stream, 
Eagle lost her mast when a stay let go. 
A toggle fastener failed and the stay 
went, followed by the mast, which 
cracked off at deck level. “Snap, crack- 
le. pop,” growled Skipper Ted Turner 
(SI. March 16. 1970). Mast, mainsail 
and genny all collapsed in a tangled mess, 
forcing the shorn Eagle to limp back to 
Miami for urgent rerigging so she could 
make the Lipton Cup. 

What a waste. In years past, one mark 
of what was then a triangular Lipton 
course consisted of a Coast Guard ship 
out in the Gulf Stream holding position 
under power since anchoring is impos- 
sible. This mark had a tendency to weave 
about in the Stream. It often became a 
comic harc-and-hounds chase as the fleet 
charged after her, trying to catch her 
and round her. 

This year it was decided to make a 
sort of slalom course along Miami Beach. 
Even worse chaos resulted. Some racers 
could not find the first mark, again a 
boat, and others passed it on the wrong 
side. Protests spewed forth. Running Tide 
got a sixth place. 

But then Tide put it all together in 
the classic of the SORC, the 176-mile 
Miami-Nassau race. Over ncariy the en- 
tire course she was hooked up in a grand 
duel with Eagle. Last year’s event had 
been a beat to weather Eagle weather. 
So it was once again. 


Through the first daylight hours the 
fleet clawed eastward. Then darkness 
fell — and Eagle made a costly error. 
Seven feet shorter than Eagle, Tide pre- 
dictably was trailing as night came, but 
by good sailing she kept within striking 
distance of Turner's racy old Twelve. 

It is terribly difficult to sail well at 
night. One’s eyes play tricks, the red 
glow of the instrument lights becomes 
hypnotic, sails sometimes seem properly 
trimmed when they arc not. Judging wind 
shifts becomes an almost impossible art. 
Those aboard Running Tide decided, cor- 
rectly. that it would be wise to sail high 
on the course; Eagle erred by sailing 
below the rhumb line. And so, when 
dawn broke, there to windward — and 
now ahead — flowed Running Tide while 
Eagle lay astern and to leeward. A tack- 
ing duel promptly ensued and raged all 
morning as each boat searched for chinks 
in the other's tactical armor. Tack and 
tack they fought, the smaller green- 
hulled sloop holding fast against the larg- 
er red one. Then the wind did Eagle a 
favor by fading a bit. With a larger spread 
of sail to harness the breeze. Eagle pulled 
away to cross the finish line off Nassau 
first. But she could not save her time 
on Tide, which finished about an hour 
later and won on handicap. 

With the final race of the series, the 
Nassau Cup. three days distant. Running 
Tide led the fleet with 1 ,838 >/ points with 
Yankee Girl second at 1,832 >4. Tide's po- 
sition was by no means secure. 

She lay moored at the Mermaid Tav- 
ern in a veritable armada of fast, fine 
boats. No one, anywhere, had ever seen 
such an array of big racers or, indeed, 
such quality. "It doesn't take much, 
huh?” said Isbrandtsen. "The differences 
that separate these big boats are the same 
that separated Valiant and Intrepid at 
Newport. Little ones. Little ones." 

With the exception of fug/eand Wind- 
ward Passage, another glamour girl of 
the fleet, the boats were practically fresh 
from the builders and all of them were 
over 50 feet. With an average price tag 
in the neighborhood of S300.000, one 
wondered about the business slump peo- 
ple keep talking about. Clearly, the lit- 
tle boats could no longer cut it. Once 
upon a time the rule favored small craft, 
but with a new rating rule. 1971 is de- 
cidedly the year of the big boat. 

A big boat named Running Tide ? Said 
Isbrandtsen as he waited the SORC fina- 
le: "Those bastards are going to be out 



Winner Isbrandtsen and Miami-Nassau cup. 


there hoping we’ll foul out. In their place 
I'd be hoping the same thing, huh?" 

And now that Tide was under way. 
nothing seemed to go right, compound- 
ing the agony of the strongbacks on the 
coffee grinders, who had partied late. A 
cardinal rule in racing says that you cov- 
er your closest competition; yet. inex- 
plicably, Tide was not covering Yankee 
Girl. She was off by herself chasing elu- 
sive wind shifts. The men of Tide felt 
that their vibrations were, somehow, all 
wrong. Turning Booby Rocks and run- 
ning home to Nassau did not improve 
their position appreciably, and when she 
eased back to the Mermaid Tavern Tide 
carried a downcast crew. 

Someone from Passage called prema- 
ture congratulations to Isbrandtsen. "I 
dunno," he replied. "It's too early to 
tell. We're still sweating it out huh?" 
Sipping a whiskey and water he glared 
around the cockpit. "It was just lousy. 
We just couldn’t do anything right.” 
Romagna suggested they go find out 
what the computer said. The Southern 
Ocean Racing Conference, the computer 
then announced, had been won by the 
lousy-lovely salts of Running Tide. It 
had not the means to add: "against 
the finest competition any sailor has 
ever seen." end 
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THEY’RE HO-HUMMERS NO MORE 



Flood wrapped himself around the franchise. 


Washington now has Senators named 
lobbying to bridge the yawning gap 


T hink, for a moment, in terms of bill- 
boards. Think of marquees, flyers, 
handbills, throwaways and full-page ads. 

COMMAND PERFORMANCE: THE WASH- 
INGTON SENATORS. MOST EXCITING TEAM 
IN BASEBALL. MUST ENTERTAINMENT. Or, 
LIMITED ENGAGEMENT, THROUGH 

Wednesday: the Washington sena- 
tors. baseball's most fascinating 
team. What’s that? The moribund 
Washington Senators “exciting"? The 
last-place Senators “fascinating"? Pre- 
posterous. All right, that too. 

But no longer a team ignored. All 
those years— generations, it seems— are 
past when a writer only needed to sum- 
mon up a word like "inconspicuous” 
("rotten” might have been better) to 
characterize the Washington club. The 
Senators are not to be ignored anymore. 
They virtually thrust themselves onto the 
daily sports page, a delightful, unlikely 
medley under an unorthodox, enlight- 
ened leadership. 

Observe the fascinating Senators as 
spring training games began in Florida 
last week. Their owner, who has been 
in the baseball business only three years, 
does so many things wrong that the writ- 
ers in Washington cannot stop writing 
about him. His name is Bob Short and 
he traded half his infield against every- 
body's wishes for Denny McLain, and 
he is so sorry about what he did that he 
cannot stop grinning. 

McLain is the Senators' new star pitch- 
er. He was a notorious character twice 
suspended from baseball last year, but 
before that he was a 3 1 -game winner 
for Detroit in 1968. There have been 
years when the entire Washington team 
had a very hard time being a 31-game 
winner. 

Then there is the newly enrolled star 
outfielder who has a lawsuit pending 
that challenges the structure of baseball. 
His name is Curt Flood and he hit .293 
in 1 2 years as a St. Louis Cardinal. When 
the Cardinals traded him. Flood refused 
to go, flouting the reserve clause, and 
sat out last season to cultivate, he says, 


McLain. Flood, Williams and Short 
that almost drove the team away 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

a hate for the Cardinals. He has written 
a book on his travail and has passed 
out copies to his new teammates. Flood 
gets almost as much attention in Flor- 
ida as McLain. 

The incumbent attention-getter is 
Frank Howard. He wears size 13 shoes 
and weighed 297 pounds when he re- 
ported for duly in Pompano Beach three 
weeks ago. Howard became so big a 
star in the off season that his manager 
has told him he cannot play the out- 
field unless he lets some of himself go. 
When Howard is asked how much he 
weighs, he gets a pained look, as if his 
shoes have shrunk. 

Howard's other position is first base, 
which he shares with Mike Epstein. Ep- 
stein is another of the interesting cases 
that have infiltrated the Senators. Ep- 
stein has been told again and again what 
a great potential he is, and on occa- 
sions in the past he has demonstrated 
that this is not idle flattery. Usually, how- 
ever, Epstein has given management the 
impression that he will set a record for 
sulks and dudgeons before he ever leads 
the league in singles and doubles. He 
has started off the spring in midseason 
form — his face a pantomime of indif- 
ference and boredom whenever he comes 
to bat. Indifference happens to be the 
one thing the team's manager cannot 
stand. 

The manager's name is Ted Williams. 
Williams always begins the spring by 
confessing that he would rather be some- 
place fishing. This is a front Williams 
puts up, like a duck blind, to keep writ- 
ers and the team's owner from getting 
too used to having him around. The 
fact is that Williams loves being one of 
the best managers in baseball and he 
has quit forecasting his imminent retreat 
to the front office. It is possible that for 
pure pleasure Williams would prefer 
more than anything else to be settled be- 
hind the batting cage at home plate, 
pointing out the inevitable flaws in his 
mediocre hitters. That or needling his 
second-string catcher. 
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The second-string catcher is Jim 
French. Ordinarily Jim French would 
be a Senator to be ignored, except that 
he represents a kind of synthesis of the 
team's fresh spirit. French is not big (5' 
7"). but at 182 pounds neither is he 
lithe. He hit .21 1 last year and one home 
run and did not steal a base. He is. how- 
ever, the fastest tongue on the team and 
is irrepressible. He considered his ter- 
rible record and asked for a raise. For 
a time he was even a holdout. He told 
Williams a man's contribution can be 
measured in more ways than hitting and 
fielding. Williams agreed w ith him. 

Last week Williams put French in left 
field for an intrasquad game. French 
made a spectacular catch of a routine 
fly ball, and when he came into the dug- 
out he said. “Just like picking cherries 
out there.” “Yeah,” said Williams in 
mock anger. “Out there you better keep 
your helmet on. It could be dangerous 
for you.” 

Williams the manager is now 53 years 
old and he is almost tw ice the man he was 


w hen he played in Boston and wore a 32- 
inch belt. The wonderfully fluid Williams 
sw'ing. however, remains intact, as 
though time-locked, and every now and 
then he puts it to use — instructing a play- 
er or impressing old friends like Phil Riz- 
ZUto on the importance of hip turn or the 
position of the wrists at impact. 

When he could no longer resist the 
temptation this spring, he took a bat to 
the plate one afternoon and. on the sixth 
pitch from Coach Wayne Tcrwilligcr. 
hoisted a ball down the line in right 
field and out of the park. The wind was 
helping, but the ball would have gone 
out anyway. Old men in starchy Ber- 
muda shorts, sunning themselves in the 
green bleachers, rose to applaud him. 
an idol briefly come to life. Williams 
quit immediately and has not taken up 
a bat in earnest since. But what gives ev- 
erybody the shivers when he does this 
sort of thing — once a year, on the av- 
erage — is not so much the demonstration 
of that lovely sw ing but the nagging sus- 
picion that, in a day of substandard hit- 


ting, he can still bat belter than any- 
body else. 

Owner Short, kibitzing behind the cage 
a few days later, olTcred Williams S 10.000 
to come out of retirement for one pinch 
hit during the regular season. “Just give 
me notice, so I can advertise,” said Short. 
Williams said he would take the offer 
under advisement. 

They remain, these two unlikely al- 
lies. close friends, despite what Short 
considers the attempts of others to wedge 
between him and Williams. (One man 
on the payroll was let go this year be- 
cause Short resented his intrusions.) 
They are men of sharply contrasting 
styles. Short likes to make the scene: he 
has friends on Capitol Hill, he dresses 
smartly and does not hanker for the 
vast privacies of the outdoors as Wil- 
liams docs. 

But they were debutants together 
three seasons ago when Short, in his 
first year as owner, talked Williams out 
of his eight-year exile. Short has “grow n 
to love” Williams, and to indulge him 

continued 
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when he does not show for the ban- 
quets and social functions where he is 
expected. He watches Williams and he 
is amazed. Williams, in his way, is equal- 
ly as enthusiastic about Short. “Listen,” 
he says, “I like the s.o.b.” 

"We arc in many respects the same, 
though we appear to be so different, ” 
says Short. “He's basically a shy guy. 
He wouldn't want to go out there at all 
if he didn’t have the uniform on. It's 
his ticket to get on the field. 1 don’t 
need that, but I conic on strong with a 
lot of bluster to hide the fact that I’m a 
shy guy. too. And. of course, we both 
like to have our way." 

McLain represented box office, and 
Short’s way to get him was through a 
trade. He could not reach Williams for 
the decision “You know how he leaves 
the phone off the hook”— but he went 
ahead and agreed to all details of the 
deal at an airport on a now-or-never 
basis. Williams did not like the trade be- 
cause he had to give up the entire left 
. . . side . . . of . . . the . . . infield, 
as those who knock Short’s swap like 
to say in very measured tones. The im- 
plication is that the left side of the in- 
field was the Great Wall of China. In 
fact, it still adds up to only two players, 
a shortstop named Brinkman (who hit 
.262) and a third baseman named Ro- 
driguez (.249). Other players were 


thrown in on both sides, principally In- 
fielder Don Wert and Utility Man Hl- 
liotl Maddox from the Tigers, and Pitch- 
ers Joe Coleman and Jim Hannan to 
the Tigers. 

Williams' concern was, principally, 
that the Senators would suffer on de- 
fense. “Good pitching is often good field- 
ing," he says, "and good infielders are 
hard to come by just now. These things 
run in cycles. But Wert will help. I'll go 
with experience in the infield. If that 
doesn't work, we can bring up the young 
guys." One of the best of the young- 
sters is a shortstop named Toby Har- 
rah. Among other things, he is taking 
readily to Williams' hitting instructions. 

Short, as it happens, is a businessman 
with a high sensitivity for the art. In his 
native Minnesota he owns hotels and a 
trucking line, and likes to think he could 
have been governor. He resents any im- 
plication that he comes out of the Mid- 
west using his sleeve to wipe the soup 
from his chin. He sets out to do what 
other people cannot do, and when he 
dragged Williams off the saltwater flats 
of the Florida Keys to be his manager, 
beating the odds and ignoring the eight- 
year-old echoes of “No. I’ll never man- 
age, I’ll never manage," he feels he set 
a proper precedent. 

Now he is engaged in a fight for life 
in Washington. He says the Senators 



During spring, at least, the view from the top for Owner Short and Williams is all laughs. 


lost SI. 6 million those first two years, 
mainly because of his miscalculating ex- 
penses and the plunging economy. It is 
Short's style, however, not to fall back 
and consolidate at times like these, but, 
rather, to attack afresh. It probably is 
this characteristic that Williams finds 
most appealing. 

Instead of cutting expenses. Short in- 
creased them with the addition of the 
high-salaried Flood and McLain, to go 
with the SI20.000 Howard. McLain 
signed on and immediately was approv- 
ing. "How many owners would take the 
time to make personal calls to your wife 
when you've got a problem?” he said. 
“He was interested. He cared. I was in 
Detroit seven years. I never got a call 
from Mr. Fetzcr. I never knew him.” 

Short's aggressive style contrasts rath- 
er starkly with his poor-mouthing, of 
course. He recently bought two more 
hotels and now has half the rooms in 
St. Paul and a third of the rooms in Min- 
neapolis, and the salaries he must pay 
his new superstars have not exactly gone 
unrecorded. But his intuitive sense for 
good value cannot be challenged. Mc- 
Lain — hat pulled cockily over his eyes, 
bulldog chin outthrust, every inch a liv- 
ing, breathing superstar — accounted for 
an average increase of 5.000 customers 
every time he pitched in Detroit for the 
three-year period of 1968-70. After his 
3 1 -game year in 1968 the figure was an 
astounding 30.000. Short did not know 
this at the time of the deal. 

"He’s a face, that's what I knew,” 
says Short. "Howard's a face. Without 
Howard last year we wouldn’t have 
drawn flies. Flood’s a face." He did not 
say it, but he clearly implied that the av- 
erage fan just does not break the gates 
down to see a Brinkman or a Rodri- 
guez and, moreover, if you had to lose 
all three, McLain would be far tougher 
to replace than Brinkman and Rodriguez 
combined. 

Williams now must do some of that 
replacing. He is learning to live with 
the trade. He has quit calling it “your 
trade" around Short and begun calling 
it "our trade." He has — at Short’s re- 
quest (“I was getting a little sensitive 
about it") — quit asking him in public: 
“Who you going to get to play short- 
stop?" Williams calls it “that other po- 
sition." He has, furthermore, been im- 
pressed with McLain, both by his at- 
titude ("He’ll charm you, there's no 
doubt about that") and the fact that he 
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Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 
Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 
Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 



Tareyton’s activated charcoal delivers a better taste. A taste no plain white filter can match. 




Eldorado by Cadillac. 
Admire it for its beauty. 
Respect it for its ability. 


The dramatically beautiful 1971 Fleetwood Eldo- 
rados— equipped with Cadillac's front-wheel drive 
and an exclusive 8.2 litre V-8 engine— usher in a 
whole new era of personal luxury motoring. Every- 
thing about the new Eldorados— the long, low, dis- 
tinctive design, the luxuriously appointed interior, 
the incredibly quiet riding qualities (quiet even by 
traditional Cadillac standards)— marks them as the 
world's most elegant personal cars. 

The completely restyled Eldorado Coupe has a 
distinction and poise that are elegantly expressed 
in its beveled hood and rear deck, and in its graceful 
proportions. New coach windows— an Eldorado 
exclusive— accentuate its classic, personal car ap- 



pearance. Side-guard beams in the doors show 
typical Cadillac concern for your security. And you 
will discover new low-profile seats, finished in rich 
fabrics or soft leathers, along with the many com- 
forts and conveniences that you expect in a per- 
sonal car built by Cadillac. 


Personal motoring achieves an even greater di- 
mension of luxury with an all-new companion model 
to the Eldorado Coupe— the youthful and glamorous 
Eldorado Convertible. Now the only luxury converti- 
ble built in America, it comes equipped with an in- 
genious new inward-folding Hideaway Top, which 



folds behind the seat when lowered, providing full- 
width room for rear-seat passengers. Rarely is such 
an exciting personal car introduced to the motoring 
world. 

But only when you're actively behind the wheel of 
either of these great personal cars will you fully ap- 
preciate Eldorado individuality. The big, quiet, ex- 
clusive 8.2 litre V-8 engine (which can perform 
brilliantly, and with lower exhaust emissions, on 
the new no-lead, low-lead gasolines) responds 
smoothly to your driving demands. Combined with 
the precise handling of Cadillac's front-wheel drive, 
variable-ratio power steering, power front disc 
brakes and Automatic Level Control, it provides 
luxury performance that's uniquely exciting. Add to 
that the smoother, softer, quieter ride attributable to 
Eldorado's new, longer wheelbase and new sus- 
pension, and you will experience driving pleasure 
unequaled anywhere in the world. 

No other automobiles can match the distinction 
and the quiet performance of the 1971 r 
Eldorados. Your Cadillac dealer invites I 
you to experience the pleasure of driving I 
the world's most elegant personal cars. ' 



Shown oppostie is the 1971 Eldorado Coupe. 



Watch Masters Golf with the Leader, Cadillac, April 10-11, CBS-TV. 



The-Comfort-Shirt 
from Sears. 
Oh, the no-irony 
of it all. 


There's something ironical about 
most no-iron dress shirts. Which is 
why we don't call The-Comfort-Shirt a 
no-iron dress shirt. We call it a 
Perma-Prest® dress shirt. 
There's a difference. What we have 
done that's different is have the 
fabric treated with our Perma-Prest 
process after it's been made 
into a shirt. 

That's the exact opposite of the way 
most no-iron dress shirts are made. 
Bui it's exactly why The-Comfort-Shirt 
resists wrinkling when you've got it on. 
And why you can put it right back on 
the way it comes out of the washer 
and tumble dryer— without ironing. 

The-Comfort-Shirt. In Fortrel® 
polyester and cotton. In solids and 
stripes. And in a choice of cuff and 
comfortable C-Band® collar styles 
like the spread collar shown here. 

Buy a few. along with gotogether 
ties, at most Sears. Roebuck and Co. 
stores, or through the Catalog. 


Ask lor a tree copy ol 
ol Fashion" booklet a 
ears Men's Store near y 
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The Senators' biggest meal ticket last year, Howard is cutting down on meals this spring. 


has worked hard ("He's got some kind 
of style”). McLain has been eager to 
pitch and. starting against the Montreal 
Expos Saturday in Palm Beach, he went 
four easy innings, giving up five hits 
but only one run. 

"It’s a matter of pride.” McLain had 
said one previous afternoon in Pom- 
pano. "I guarantee you this: there won’t 
be any 14-game losing streaks around 
here [the Senators lost 14 straight in 
September last year]. My pride couldn't 
take it. I think I’d commit suicide if 
that happened. I’ll tell you something 
else. This is no last-place club. There’s 
too much talent here.” 

Williams continues to make liars out 
of those who said he could not stand 
the incompetence he would be surround- 
ed with in Washington. His enthusiasm, 
if anything, has increased. His patience 
for those who fail but keep trying is gen- 
uine. Learning more about his job. he 
has borne down harder in areas where 
before, he thinks, he may have been lax. 
He has, for example, been tough on over- 
eaters: he has suggested that if the fat 
doesn't roll the head will. He also re- 
fused special consideration to players 
who wanted to move away from their 
hotel, except those whose wives came 
South. 

Often enough the consummate student 
of the game that Ted Williams is can- 
not be contained, and he will bubble 
over. One afternoon he stood behind 
the cage watching the hitters flail in- 
effectively at Darold Knowles, his bril- 
liant left-hand relief pitcher. Knowles 
was in exceptional form: his ball moved, 
it dipped: his slider, always alive, was 
murderous. 

At first Williams began to laugh to 
himself, not aloud but way down so that 
it came out as more a wheeze than a 
laugh. His eyes actually teared with 
laughter, so impressed was he with the 
way Knowles was practicing his craft. 
Finally, he shouted, "Attababy. Dar- 
old.” and broke out in a high "yip-yip- 
yip." 

Certain Williams managerial tenden- 
cies can be charted. Asa player, he was al- 
ways eager: he could not wait to hit next. 
If he sees a lack there now, he reacts to it. 
One player last year talked about going 
to Hawaii and lying on the beach. He got 
traded to Minnesota instead. As a man 
who never made a big issue about con- 
tracts, Williams cannot abide the fanfare 
of extended negotiations. When Howard 


came in after another of his annual pro- 
tracted discussions. Williams made it a 
point to leave the park before the sched- 
uled press conference announcing How- 
ard's capitulation. 

Part of the unique ability he has to 
deal effectively with people becomes, 
boiled down, a matter of caring. He was 
impressed that Curt Flood made a bee- 
line to him after calisthenics his first 
day in camp. They talked. "I’m glad 
you're here.” he told Flood, "but, more 
important. I'm glad you’re back in base- 
ball. This is where you should be.” After 
that they were often seen head to head, 
at the batting cage, on the dugout steps, 
talking hitting. Flood asking questions, 
Williams volunteering information. 

He continues, as well, to give the press 
those little lessons in deportment they 
have come to expect in Washington. 


"That's better, George," he says. "Al- 
ways say, ‘Flow are you this morning, 
Ted?' Show some interest. Be concerned. 
Why, the best I could get out of you 
guys the first two years was, ‘Hi, Ted.' ” 
He can never quite resist applying the 
needle. One afternoon he was talking 
with a writer in his office before going 
out to where practice had already start- 
ed, and for a time stood watching from 
the picture window. "Gee, I can see pret- 
ty good from here," he said. 

"Yeah,” said the writer. "You oughta 
try managing from the press box this 
year. Be surprised how much you can 
see from up there.” 

"You’re probably right about that,” 
said Williams, and then he smiled. "And 
think of the help I'd get." 

Fascinating. Not to mention exciting. 
And preposterous. end 
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A two-inch empty pipe 
can carry 230,000 telephone conversations. 


The pipe is no bigger than your wrist. 

Yet what really makes it news is that there's abso- 
lutely nothing inside. 

Except room for 230,000 simultaneous telephone 
conversations. 

In the years to come, millimeter waveguide pipe will 
be buried four feet underground. In a larger cradling pipe 
to give it protection and support. 

It'll also have its own amplifying system about every 
20 miles. So your voice will stay loud and clear. 

Even after 3,000 miles. 

Yet this little pipe is capable of carrying a lot more 
than just conversations. 

It can also carry TV shows. Picturephone* pictures. 
Electrocardiograms. And data between thousands of 
computers. 

All at once. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and your local Bell Company are always looking for new 
ways to improve your telephone service. 

Sometimes that means developing a better way to 
use two inches of empty space. 



Poisoning of the West: Part 2 


A LITTLE BIT GOES A LONG WAY 


Especially a little 1080 or cyanide. And although the coyote is a main target of the Government's poisoning 
programs, when the body count is made a lot of victims turn out to be noncombatants by JACK OLSEN 


I f ihe sincere conservationist is dis- 
turbed by the poison saturation of 
the American West by sheep ranchers, 
he may take some small comfort from 
the fact that such free-lance poisoning 
has been made illegal in a few states. La- 
mentably. the sheepmen's power remains 
so great that hardly any of these anti- 


poisoning laws are enforced, but at least 
they are on the books. 

But what of the public poisoning Es- 
tablishment, the official earth polluters, 
the men of the Wildlife Services divi- 
sion under the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, those dedicated public servants 
who preach about the wonders of wild- 


life and the wisdom of nature? To cite 
just one year — 1963 — these professional 
poisoners and trappers killed 90.000 coy- 
otes, 300 mountain lions, 21.000 bob- 
cats and lynx, 2,800 "red wolves,” 800 
bears, 24.000 foxes, 7,000 badgers. 1 9.000 
skunks, 10,000 raccoons, 1,200 beavers, 
7,600 opossums, 6,700 porcupines and 
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600 others. (These figures, no longer 
readily available to the general public, 
do not include many other animals 
that dined at poison stations and stag- 
gered away to die untabulated.) Were 
all these deaths necessary? Were they 
ecologically justified? Or were they part 
of a runaway killing program that 
years ago lost its scientific justification 
and now rushes on like an unbraked 
train? Dr. Alfred Etter, a distinguished 
naturalist . has studied the federal poi- 
soning program more closely than any- 
one, and his conclusions are not very 
encouraging. 

One wintery night Etter lost his dog 
to poison, probably the supcrtoxic 1080. 
The angered biologist immediately set 
about a one-man investigation of U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service poisoning pol- 
icies in his own neighborhood, Pitkin 
County, Colo., which includes within its 
borders the popular resort of Aspen. His 


research turned up wholesale violations 
of almost every rule in the service's own 
book. "The infractions," Etter wrote lat- 
er. "included placement of compound 
1080 poison baits and cyanide guns on 
Bureau of Land Management and For- 
est Service lands without authorization, 
placement of guns on prime recreational 
land without notifying the owner, leav- 
ing of baits out over the summer sea- 
son, failure to post warning signs, fail- 
ure to keep accurate records and other 
equally serious offenses." Etter found 
that there was complete confusion with- 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service as to 
where its own poisons were located, and 
while his disclosures were being pub- 
lished in Defenders of Wildlife News . a 
hiker named Martin Carswell acciden- 
tally pulled a cyanide gun on Burnt 
Mountain near Aspen and escaped death 
by a fraction of an inch. Evidence in- 
dicated the gun had been set by a Gov- 


ernment trapper. The gun had not been 
authorized by the U.S. Forest Service, 
which controlled the land in the area. 

Etter was also angered by the des- 
ultory Fish and Wildlife investigation 
into his dog's death, an investigation 
which only accidentally turned up the 
fact that Ettcr's own township was stud- 
ded with 1080 stations and poisonous 
gadgetry despite its proximity to Aspen. 
One result had been the drastic reduc- 
tion of the area's coyote population (not 
to mention the area's pet dog population) 
and. as a result, the proliferation of mal- 
nourished and stunted deer, some 600 
of them on 3 l /i miles of overgrazed win- 
ter range. Coyote getters, with the dye 
markings of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. seemed to be as common as mush- 
rooms in the township, and strychnine 
drop baits were being sown like seed. 
Etter wrote. "In a single county, one or 
more infractions of 10 different Wildlife 
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Services ground rules were identified. 
These infractions related to both sum- 
mer and winter operations and involved 
two different poisoners, a subdistrict su- 
pervisor, a state supervisor and, indi- 
rectly, a regional inspector.” 

But far more significant than the in- 
dividual infractions was the pattern un- 
earthed in Etter’s own backyard by a 
man who was himself a field represen- 
tative of the Defenders of Wildlife and 
a longtime thorn in the side of poison- 
ers. “If there is one area of the United 
States where we might expect Wildlife 
Services to be on its good behavior, it 
should be in Pitkin County, Colo.,” 
Ettcr wrote. “There are two reasons: 
first, because it is one of the most im- 
portant recreational areas of the entire 
nation, and second, because I make 
my office there, and one of my projects 
is to study the federal predator-control 
program. Wildlife Services is well aware 
of this fact. If the agency cannot con- 
trol what happens in this county, then 
the chances are excellent that it cannot 
control any part of its western killing 
campaign.” 

Anyone who makes the most cursory 
study of the toxification of the Amer- 
ican West soon becomes accustomed to 
the sight of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service's district field assistants (DFAs) 
sallying out on the attack every morn- 
ing without the slightest regard for their 
own rules and regulations. But one also 
learns quickly that the rules and regu- 
lations of the service do not seem to 
have been intended seriously in the first 
place, that they exist largely for the pur- 
pose of camouflage and that DFAs and 
their supervisors honor them almost en- 
tirely in the breach. 

Take, for example, the broadcasting 


of strychnine drop baits. Although 
strychnine kills less discriminantly than 
the fearsome 1080, the drop baits in 
which it is used are highly perishable in 
warm weather, making it a safer out- 
door poison. But as though to coun- 
teract this safety factor. Government 
poisoners distribute strychnine drop 
baits everywhere. According to official 
records, over six million of the sugar- 
and-lard-coated pellets have been sown 
by Government trappers in the last 10 
years. The baits are distributed by hand, 
by snowmobile, by pickup truck, by trail 
bike and by airplane. Along with the 
other millions of poison pills put out 
by private stockmen, they are annihi- 
lating animals and birds that were pro- 
tected by natural conditions for thou- 
sands of decades. “When you spread 
strychnine across all that area in the win- 
ter, you might just as well forget wild- 
life,” says a retired Government pred- 
ator trapper, Charles Orlosky. ' ‘The only 
thing that'll survive is a few rodents in 
hibernation.” 

Characteristically, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service haselaborate rules about 
the use of strychnine baits, and it dis- 
plays them at the drop of a complaint 
so that the public may see how care- 
fully such lethal agents are controlled. 
“Strychnine alkaloid tablets . . . must 
not be dropped from aircraft without 
the Regional Director's approval, ’ the 
rules state. "Care must be taken to pre- 
vent exposure of perishable baits to do- 
mestic animals, pets, and beneficial wild- 
life. All perishable bait placements must 
be covered with cow chips, flat stones, 
or similar loose material, or placed in 
such a manner as to reduce hazards to 
nontarget species.” 

But Government trappers would go 


into paroxysms of laughter if they were 
asked when they last positioned a drop 
bait under a cow chip or a flat stone. 
“They ain't enough cow flops in the 
whole West to cover all the baits,” says 
a retired DFA. 

One of the reasons Charles Orlosky 
resigned from his job as Government 
trapper in western Colorado was the aer- 
ial seeding of strychnine. “One day they 
called me up and told me to make 5,000 
drop baits,” Orlosky recalls. “They said 
they were gonna drop 'em from an air- 
plane on national forest land. So I told 
'em to go to hell. I said it’s against reg- 
ulations and I’m not gonna do it. They 
said not to worry, there was nothing 
but coyotes where they were gonna make 
the drop. I had to laugh. I asked if they 
ever heard of birds? Why, the second 
that one of those paper sacks of baits 
hits the ground it opens up and throws 
the strychnine balls all over, and the 
birds pick 'em up and finish the job of 
scattering. They call this selective poi- 
soning. 1 call it extermination.” 

Lately, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has been carrying out its extensive drop 
baiting on a sub-rosa basis to avoid pub- 
lic criticism. There hasn’t been a signif- 
icant embarrassment since a predator- 
control agent named Vern Tuttle was 
loading 1,500 drop bails into an air- 
plane and one fell on the ground. Be- 
fore Tuttle could intervene, his own 
dog gulped the bait down and died. The 
story was later printed in a Colorado 
newspaper, to the chagrin of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

The accidental misplacement of baits 
could be tragedy enough, but even more 
serious is the attitude reflected all too 
clearly by the poisoning methods, name- 
ly that neither Government nor private 
poisoners have the slightest intention of 
following the rules. 

A Montana state senator named Ar- 
nold Ricdcr decided to test this theory. 
He introduced legislation that superfi- 
cially seemed absurd, for it simply re- 
quired the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice to obey its own regulations as a 
matter of state law. Immediately a bul- 
letin went out from the Montana Wool 
Growers Association to all members: 
“Senator Riedcr of Jefferson County has 
introduced Senate Bill 196, which places 
an unnecessary restriction on the use of 
poison for the control of predatory an- 
imals. We were unable to kill the bill in 
committee, and it has been reported out 
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with a due pass label. Passage of this 
bill would greatly restrict the use of poi- 
son for coyote control and would pro- 
hibit it in some cases. The senate will 
vote on the bill soon, and we need 
the support of your senator to kill 
the bill. Would you please wire him im- 
mediately. . . .” Said an amazed Ricder 
when his bill lost: “It would only 
have required them to follow their 
own rules!" With the Wool Growers As- 
sociation working against him, he was 
defeated in the next election. 

Says Alfred Etter: “The average Gov- 
ernment poisoner may start out obeying 
the rules but soon he is spending all his 
time with sheepmen, and hearing their 
gory tales, and he changes from a pred- 
ator-control agent into a plain old-fash- 
ioned hunter. The hunting instinct takes 
over completely, and from then on all 
he wants to do is exterminate." 

One irony is that DFAs and their su- 
pervisors talk of being overworked, but 
press their attentions with supreme ded- 
ication on even the most reluctant ranch- 
ers. ones who insist predators have a 
place and who encourage their survival. 
Some poisoners do not hesitate to es- 
tablish 1080 stations where they have 
neither sought nor received authoriza- 
tion, nor are they reluctant to lay out 
deadly baits in areas where sheep pop- 
ulations arc nonexistent or negligible and 
predation all but unknown. 

Every control meeting between poi- 
soners and sheepmen begins and ends 
with the same admonition: "Be sure to 
keep the forest ranger and the public- 
land manager informed of your predator 


loss." Each time a district field assis- 
tant calls on a stockman, he reminds 
him of the need for statistics. The result 
of this monotonous reiteration is not sur- 
prising. The figures come in by the mile. 
Sheepmen, eager to publicize their trou- 
bles to the world, compile horrifying lists 
of losses, anticipated losses and possible 
losses. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice feeds the statistics into its comput- 
ers and works up its programs accord- 
ingly. The result is a galloping Parkin- 
sonism that would drive a privately 
financed organization out of business 
within months. Every year the reported 
stock losses rise, the Wildlife Services 
budget climbs proportionately and the 
population of larger wild animals sinks 
to a new low. With each drop in the pop- 
ulations. there is an increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the poisoners and of the 
devices they employ. 

The researcher who attempts a study 
of predator-control statistics is asking 
for a massive headache. If ever figures 
seemed to be manipulated to produce 
predetermined results, it is the figures 
of the Wildlife Services. For years the 
statisticians of the poisoning Establish- 
ment furnished summary reports on the 
total numbers of "predators” killed an- 
nually. but a few years ago they aban- 
doned this practice as poor public re- 
lations and began emphasizing their re- 
ports on "resource losses" — as compiled 
from figures provided by those old re- 
liables, the stockmen and trappers. Says 
Small Game Supervisor Robert Tully 
of the Colorado Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks: “I never did like the fed- 


eral reporting system in the first place. 
They used to report that they took so 
many bears, so many coyotes, so many 
foxes, and then they’d report ‘others.’ 
Well, we wanted to know what ‘others’ 
were. Were they pine martens? Fishers? 
Where were they killed, and under what 
circumstances? Now they've switched to 
nothing but livestock losses. There are 
political implications in this. They don't 
want the public to know how many bears 
and lions they are taking. I think this 
should be a standard part of their re- 
porting, and part of the public record. 
People contact us and want to know 
how many coyotes and bears and lions 
Fish and Wildlife killed, and Fish and 
Wildlife won’t tell us. We have to put 
pressure on them and demand the fig- 
ures. But how good are the figures when 
we get them? Some of the Government 
trappers do additional trapping after 
hours. They are paid by private land- 
owners to take additional animals. These 
aren't reported in any manner, either 
on their reports to their agency or to 
us. And I’m talking about animals like 
bears and lions that under the law must 
be reported to us. So you have to con- 
clude that Fish and Wildlife statistics 
don’t mean a whole lot.” 

Under the system of reporting resource 
losses, new heights of statistical comedy 
have been scaled. In Arizona, stockmen 
listed S62.000 damage by predators in 
1966 and 563,000 in 1967. In response 
to fervent appeals for more and better 
statistics, they doubled these figures in 
1968. turning in loss reports of SI 26,000. 
In 1969 they more than doubled this 
new figure — to S27 1,000. The state su- 
pervisor of Wildlife Services reacted pre- 
dictably to this news of horrifying loss. 
Extreme problems call for extreme mea- 
sures, and the supervisor took one: he 
authorized the springtime use of 1080- 
baited carcasses for the first time in Ar- 
izona's history. Numerous studies of 
1080 have warned against the use of 
this poison on summer ranges for pred- 
ator control, because it fells many an- 
imals that would be hibernating in the 
winter. But apparently something had 
to be done about the stockmen's rising 
losses, and the supervisor sprang into 
action. 

The situation brought to mind a state- 
ment by Charles Orlosky a few years ear- 
lier. "When 1 was trapping for the Gov- 
ernment," Orlosky had said, "a lot of 
sportsman pressure built up over the 
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POISONING continued 

trapping of bears. The sportsmen said 
we were taking too many, and so the ser- 
vice decided to show them how many 
bears were taking sheep. They sent out 
instructions to take out the stomach of 
every bear we trapped, tie it up, soak it 
in formaldehyde and send it into head- 
quarters. My own boss, when he told 
me about this, said that I should he 
sure and put some wool in the stomach 
before I sealed it up. In that way there 
wouldn’t be any doubt about what bears 
ate. They told trappers to do the same 
thing with coyotes. I couldn’t go for 
that, so I never sent in any stomachs at 
all. But it wasn’t surprising that all the 
reports came out showing that a high 
percentage of bears and coyotes were 
killers. The fellows that were honest 
wouldn’t send the stomachs in, and those 
stomachs that were sent in mostly had 
wool in them. They're still quoting those 
old figures today.” 

Armed with such deliberate distor- 
tions, spokesmen for the federal poison- 
ing program seek larger budgets from a 
misled Congress, and the end result is 
fiscal irresponsibility on an imposing 
scale. In Colorado, the annual Wildlife 
Services kill dropped 20%, from 10,200 
wild animals in 1967 to 8,200 wild an- 
imals in 1970, while the budget was ris- 
ing by 530,000. In 18 national forests in 
California, the value of sheep lost in 
1962 was 53,500 and the cost of federal 
predator-control programs a walloping 
S90.000. 

But the Wildlife Services does not 
deal exclusively in the extermination 
of predators; it also puts out tons of 
1080-lreated grain and other poisons 
to kill off the rodents that seem to be 
gaining the upper paw in the West. It 
is difficult to imagine a more fertile 
area for bureaucrat it is than the rodent- 
predator cycle. As Constance Hclmcricks 
wrote in Defenders of Wildlife News: 
‘‘The coyote-rodent cycle is perhaps 
the real mainstay of the extermination 
business. When properly exploited, this 
cycle can be exceedingly productive 
for a self-perpetuating bureaucracy. If 
you poison a great many coyotes this 
year, you sow your ow n harvest of love- 
ly rodent and rabbit colonies for the 
next year, or soon thereafter.” 

U.S. Representative John Dingell of 
Michigan told a witness at a congres- 
sional inquiry: ‘‘You folks in the In- 
terior Department have had some in- 
stances where you cleaned out the coy- 


otes very thoroughly in the area and 
followed up the next year by being over- 
run with rodents and then had to con- 
duct a fairly extensive rodent program 
to bring the population back into bal- 
ance.” By no means could the instances 
cited by Dingell be considered excep- 
tional. The West abounds in rangelands 
where rodents have moved into the eco- 
logical vacuum left by the annihilation 
of predators, and the Government poi- 
soners are thus kept busy exterminating 
the rodents and thereby accidentally 
poisoning any furbearers that might 
wander back into the area. Nor is 
there anything new about this peculiar 
procedure. Seven years ago a committee 
of distinguished wildlife scientists ap- 
pointed by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall to examine the predator- 
control program observed, ‘‘It is cu- 
rious that [Wildlife Services] will dis- 
tribute great quantities of 1080-trealcd 
grain ... in exactly the same areas 
where they take elaborate precautions 
in their predator-control program to 
protect carnivores other than the tar- 
get species. ... In many regions of 
the Western United States where there 
are no sheep and where coyote dam- 
age is negligible, the coyote nevertheless 
has been essentially extirpated from 
treated areas as a secondary result of 
rodent-control programs. In addition 
to coyotes and badgers, uncounted num- 
bers of bears, foxes, raccoons, skunks, 
opossums, eagles, hawks, owls and vul- 
tures are exposed to possible secondary 
poisoning in these programs.” 

Carried away by the vigorous poison- 
ing operations, DFAs and their pro- 
grammers seem to lose their perspective 
about the delicate checks and balances 
of nature and they settle down to the sin- 
gle-minded task of killing predators, any 
predators, all predators, without the 
slightest regard for the total biological 
picture. 

“Not long ago." Dr. Eltcr recently 
wrote. “I found a line of coyote guns 
along a fence line drifted with sand blown 
from an adjacent field of watermelons. 
In these drifts the kangaroo rats had 
found the habitat they desired. The coy- 
otes thrived on the rats, and the poi- 
soners thrived on the coyotes while jus- 
tifying their scheme by claiming to pro- 
tect the watermelons from the coyotes. 
Meanwhile the watermelons lay rotting 
in the field, being largely unharvested 
because of their small size. The official 

continued 
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POISONING continued 

report of this campaign would no doubt 
read: ‘Coyotes are attacking melons and 
causing serious losses.’ ” Etter also 
wrote: “One of the most distressing ev- 
idences of Wildlife Services’ lack of sen- 
sitivity to the environment is its con- 
tinued operation in areas where land has 
been heavily overgrazed and eroded. 
Countless observations have been made 
throughout the Western states of this 
unfortunate practice. These lands should 
not have livestock on them, much less 
poison. For example, foxes are killed in 
large numbers on ruined sandy lands in 
West Texas and New Mexico where ro- 
dents abound and where livestock 
search vainly for feed. While the fed- 
eral control program spends money to 
perpetuate a ruinous agriculture, ranch- 
ing losses are used as a tax deduction 
from vast income from oil and gas de- 
rived from the same property.” Some- 
times, it seems, only the taxpayer loses, 
only the environment suffers. 

To perpetuate such programs and jus- 
tify their high budgets and sprawling hi- 
erarchy of personnel. Wildlife Services 
spends some of its annual S7 million bud- 
get on public relations, on newsletters 
and on publications aimed at exposing 
the predator menace. But the best public- 
relations agent in the poisoning busi- 
ness as in almost any business— is the 
man in the field, the DFA who meets 
the public and solves problems and gets 
the midnight telephone calls from cus- 
tomers. These Government poisoners 
have a product to sell, and a large pro- 
portion of their working and nonwork- 
ing hours arc spent selling it. to the dis- 
may of conservationists. 

“There is no justification for promo- 
tion of predator control by federal em- 
ployees. least of all those who depend 
upon this activity for their support.” Al- 
fred Etter testified before a U.S. Con- 
gressional hearing in 1966. “The de- 
mands already exceed the needs.” 

The five scientists of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior's study com- 
mittee came to the same conclusion. 
“Too often [Wildlife Services] support 
and encourage control decisions without 
critical appraisal.” their report noted. 
“At times they are known to solicit re- 
quests for control and to propagandize 
against predators as a basis for such 
solicitation.” 

Former Government Trapper Paul 
Maxwell put it forcefully: “Every damn 
one of those trappers is a Fuller Brush 
rontinued 
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POISONING ronllnued 

man selling poison. The whole predator- 
control operation is nothing but a sales 
pitch by the Federal Government to keep 
that bunch off the breadlines, to keep 
them out in the sunshine hunting and 
shooting and poisoning and enjoying 
themselves at the public expense.” 

Some would agree with Maxwell, 
but it is an oversimplification to in- 
dict the federal trappers personally. In 
many ways, their reactions arc very 
human — and very American. They have 
thrown themselves into their work, 
and they have come to look on it as 
the most important task in the world. 
For the most part they are uncom- 
plicated, outdoors-loving men. They 
are not conversant with ecological prin- 
ciples. They suffer from the same in- 
securities as the rest of us. They have 
mortgage payments to meet, children 
to put through school, old age to an- 
ticipate. Like many other Americans, 
they arc struggling to get even, to get 
ahead, and then to stay ahead for 
good, and such an existence leaves little 
time for the study of subtle biological 
processes. There are too many coyotes 
to be killed, too many sheepmen to be 
placated and too many stockmen clear 
on the other side of the state who need 
to be sold on the program. 

Thus the problem of the overmoti- 
vated poisoning proselytizer is not so 
much that he is intentionally engaged 
in a giant confidence game but that he 
has fallen for his own propaganda and 
is striving with the zeal of a missionary 
to bring others under his spell. None- 
theless. his missionary zeal and his en- 
thusiastic drive are having deleterious 
effects on the environment. His insecu- 
rities are endangering future generations, 
both wild animal and human. 

How long will the poisoners be per- 
mitted to rush blindly ahead? Until all 
the w ild animals are gone? Or 75' , of 
them? One recalls the comment of a 
Colorado Wildlife Conservation officer, 
Louis Vidakovich. who is watching the 
tragic performance from his front-row 
center scat: “There will be a day of reck- 
oning. All that they are doing will col- 
lapse on them. I just hope there is some 
game left for us to manage." 


NEXT WEEK 


If mass poisoning was slopped, would pred- 
ators take over? An appraisal of how sheep 
and coyotes can both live on this land. 
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What important thing did Queen Isabella do for winter 
sports in 1492? Answer: she threw the last Moorish king 
out of Granada so people like Artist Marc Simont could 
ski there and happily decorate these and the next three 
pages with drawings of Solynieve, a Spanish ski spa 
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The caves of Andalusia's mountains are popular but chilly 
bistros for the ski set, who huddle over glasses of sherry in 

full ski regalia to watch Gypsy dancers cavort in cold- 
weather gear. The Pradollano restaurant (left) is a favorite 

of both Sierra Nevada skiers and local Spanish hard hats. 







CRGDIBILlTy GAP 

Skiers lounge among concrete forms at Borreguiles, where 
work on a modern ski village- at 8,528 feet in Solynieve 

(sun and snow) — is five years behind schedule, though 
brochures show it finished. Skiers used to timbered U.S. 

slopes are dazzled by the unbroken expanses of snow. 
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Sudden storms may becloud the 
unwary Sierra Nevada skier. Al- 
bergue Hoya de la Mora is the 

brooding preserve of members of 
an influential Catholic organization. 

The botones (bellboys) of the Hotel 
Sol y Nieve get their kicks holding 
open the last of three glass doors 
while watching fully laden skiers 
fight their way through the first two. 
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THE PRO WHO RUNS THE TOUR 


Jack Tuthill, the PGA's tournament director, is a cool-headed ex-FBI agent who week after week acts as a 
combination law enforcer, psychiatrist and comforting friend to golf's big names by WALTER BINGHAM 


D id you happen to see Arnold Palmer 
sink that putt inhisplayoffwith Ray- 
mond Floyd to win the Bob Hope Des- 
ert Classic a few weeks ago? And did 
you watch the ceremonies on the 18th 
green shortly afterward? Then perhaps 
you remember that while Hope was talk- 
ing, surrounded by Palmer, Vice-Pres- 
ident Agnew and other notables, there 
was a commotion that the television cam- 
era picked up briefly before turning away 
to focus instead on some golf fans stroll- 
ing the fairways. Ten seconds later the 
camera was back on Hope and all was 
calm. Well, not entirely. 

Let Jack Tuthill explain what hap- 
pened: “'I had just returned from the 
15th, the first playolT hole," says Tut- 


hill, ‘‘when the first thing I knew this 
guy comes running out of the crowd 
onto the green, swinging a putter and 
yelling. I was standing about 20 feet 
away from the Vice-President, and the 
guy had to pass me to get to him. I 
can’t recall thinking anything. All l know 
for sure is I hit him first with my shoul- 
der. I’m not certain I hit him with my 
hands, but I probably did — a chop in 
the throat, most likely. He just sort of 
went limp, and once he was on the ground 
he didn’t light." 

So there you are. another routine day 
in the life of Jack Tuthill. the PGA's tour- 
nament director, a former FBI agent — 
as you might guess — who serves as traf- 
fic cop. Boy Scout leader and father con- 



fessor to the Palmers, Nicklauses and 
Caspers, as well as to the McGees. Brasks 
and Hoopers. In brief, Tuthill is in charge 
of everything connected with the pro 
tour, and he is responsible only to Com- 
missioner Joe Dcy in New York. 

Protecting Vice-Presidents, comedians 
and Arnold Palmer is just one of his du- 
ties. Another is interpreting golf's some- 
times confusing rules. One such case oc- 
curred at the Hope tournament when 
Dave Hill hit his ball into a palm tree. 
Or did he? Tuthill was at the Bermuda 
Dunes course when he received a mes- 
sage over his walkie-talkie from an as- 
sistant in the press room: a spectator 
had just telephoned to say that he 
thought Hill had taken an illegal drop 
during his round at Indian Wells, an- 
other of the four courses used during 
the far-flung competition. ‘‘He was just 
a man interested in golf who knows the 
rules pretty well," Tuthill says. “We get 
observations like that every once in a 
while, especially on courses with palm 
trees." 

Tuthill radioed Jack Stirling, one of 
his assistants at Indian Wells, and Stir- 
ling phoned Hill to learn his version of 
the incident. Which was this: Hill, play- 
ing a Titleist 2, hit his ball into a palm 
tree. ■where it stayed. Hill established to 
his own satisfaction that the ball he saw 
in the tree was his — although Byron Nel- 
son says if you shake a palm tree on a 
golf course you’re liable to have half a 
dozen Titleist 2s drop out— so he de- 
clared an unplayable lie, took a drop 
and a one-stroke penalty. Now. if Hill 
had climbed the tree and positively iden- 
tified his ball, his decision would have 
been correct. Otherwise, he should have 
called it a lost ball, w hich carries a two- 
stroke penalty. Alas. Hill finished his 
round and signed a scorecard that re- 
flected the incorrect one-stroke penalty. 
Golf’s rules can be harsh. When Tuthill 
learned all the facts, it was his unplcas- 

technical knockout wus scored byTut- 
hill (right) when an intruder disrupted Palin- 
cr-H ope- Agnew ceremony at Palm Springs. 
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ant duty to tell Dave Hill that he had 
been disqualified. 

More routinely, Tuthill is also in 
charge of checking the course where a 
tournament is being played to see that 
it is well roped and that its hazards have 
been properly defined, decidingeach day 
where the holes should be cut on the 
greens, arranging the day's pairings and 
starting times, seeing that those pairings 
tee off on time and that play proceeds 
without too many slowdowns. Slow play 
is a constant problem on the tour, where 
4 Vi hours is considered the acceptable 
maximum for a round, and it is within 
Tuthill's powers to levy a two-stroke pen- 
alty on any golfer judged to have played 
too slowly. It is Tuthill, too, who su- 
pervises the money distribution follow- 
ing the final round on Sunday, letting 
the sponsors of the tournament know 
who gets money and how much. No play- 
er can cash a personal check at a tour- 
nament site without Tuthill's initials, or 
those of one of his nine assistants. 

Unofficially, Tuthill is also expected 
to be a fountain of information: Hey, 
Jack, what are the dates of Memphis 
this year? Is Tucson going to be held at 
that same course? Did they change the 
lllh hole? If I fail to qualify for the 
Hope, am I automatically in the sat- 
ellite tournament? Does any airline fly 
direct from Monterey to Phoenix? 
Where's the best place to stay in Jackson- 
ville? There are also a few -Is it true what 
happened to George last night?” ques- 
tions. and chances arc Tuthill will know 
the answer to these, too. There is very lit- 
tle that happens on the tour that Jack 
Tuthill doesn't find out about. 

Every morning about an hour before 
the first pairing tees off, which can be 
as early as 7 o'clock. Tuthill meets with 
his staff in whatever facilities the club 
has provided for him as an office (at 
the Los Angeles Open this year it was 
the ladies' locker room). All nine as- 
sistants are not present; one is at the 
site of next week's tournament and one 
is two weeks ahead. Tuthill takes a pair- 
ings sheet and studies it. 


A 



TUTHILL’S WALKIE-TALKIE KEEPS HIM IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH A BEVY OF AIDES 


“Look out for that 9:08 group," he 
says. "Gciberger, Schroeder and Payne. 
There's some slow players there." He 
moves through the list, pointing out oth- 
er trouble spots. Then he asks one of 
his assistants to check all 18 greens. If 
it is a winter event, the cups will have 
been placed the evening before , rather 
than in the morning, for the simple rea- 
son that the greens are often frozen in 
the morning. Vandalism is a major prob- 
lem. Greens are often scarred. Cups are 
filled with cement, or stepped on so that 
the edges are bent. Tee markers are sto- 
len for souvenirs. It is not unusual for a 


marker to be swiped during a round. 
At one tournament, when Tuthill learned 
via walkie-talkie that some tee markers 
had been stolen, his solution was swift 
and simple. "Estimate where they were," 
he said, "then find a couple of empty 
beer cans and use them." 

There arc minor details to be taken 
care of at the meeting. The scorer's ta- 
ble at 18 is still too close to the green. 
Have it moved back behind the grand- 
stand. And the cups on 15 through 18 
should be painted white so they will 
show up better on television. 

This done, Tuthill wanders out across 

continued 
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TUTHILL continued 



the practice putting green, perhaps paus- 
ing to say a few words to a couple of play- 
ers, then goes over to make sure the 
field tees off on time. There is a ritual 
to teeing off that never varies, and Tut- 
hill has become a part of it. Eight min- 
utes or so before they are scheduled to 
start, the players push through the crowd 
surrounding the 1st tee, duck under the 
ropes and walk up to the candy-striped 
tent that is always there. They gather 
up some tees, read the messages of the 
day- "Don't forget to pay your PGA 
dues" or, "You get a free lift from 
the drainage ditch at 13” — and are 
given their official scorecards with their 
names typed across the top. Inevitably, 
there is coffee and Danish, but the play- 
ers rarely accept any. Instead, they wan- 
der over and have a few words with 
Jack Tuthill. 

"It'sjust idle talk," says Tuthill. "Half 
the lime I don't think they even know 
what they're saying. It's just something 
to relieve the tension. That's especially 
true of the leaders on Sunday." 

The field goes off without a hitch. 
Over the walkie-talkie comes a voice 
from the I Oth tee. "Moody wants to 
know if they can start a few minutes 
early." Tuthill chuckles. "Orville wants 
to get away from the Palmer gallery that 
will be right behind him,” he says to 
the side, and then, over the walkie-talk- 
ie, "Tell him no." 

When the golfers are all off, Tuthill 
gets a cart with a TPD — Tournament 
Players Division — sticker and roams the 
course. His aides do likewise. They are 
available for rulings, of course, but most- 
ly they keep a check on play, making 
sure no pairing falls behind. The mere 
presence of an official, especially Tut- 
hill. hurries a player along. "Yeah. I 
know," says Tommy Jacobs, spotting 
Tuthill. "Hurry it up, hurry it up." 

Tuthill will spend the rest of the day 
driving the cart between the course and 
his office. He is at the outermost corner 
of the course at the L.A. Open when a 
message comes through to call Wade 
Cagle at Pebble Beach. Urgent. Tuthill 
comes in. phones and hears that Cagle, 
his advance man at the Crosby, is hav- 
ing a problem with old Bing himself. 
Crosby, it seems, is objecting to roping 
off the three courses. "Did you tell him 
it was in the contract?" Tuthill asks. It 
is a delicate matter. "You don't even 
know if it's Crosby you're dealing with," 
Tuthill says after hanging up. "It may 


CHECKING ON PLAY, TUTHILL TURNS 


be one of his guys using the pressure of 
Crosby's name." Tuthill puts in a call 
to Joe Dcy in New York. 

Little pressures that test Tuthill and 
his staff pop up all the time. Midway 
through the final round at L.A.. it was 
conceivable that the tournament might 
end in an eight-way tie. Eventually it 
boiled down to three players — Bob 
Lunn. Billy Casper and Art Wall — and 
then two when Wall three-putted the 
18th. Because the tournament was be- 
ing carried on national television. Tut- 
hill was anxious to start the playoff as 
soon as possible. By walkie-talkie, as 
he followed the leaders through the final 
holes, he ordered two station wagons 
to be on hand to carry the golfers back 
out to the 15th tee, where the playoffs 
would begin. He made sure there were 
marshals along the last holes and that 
the greenkeepers had not started to pull 
pins, on the assumption that the tour- 
nament was over. 

When Lunn and Casper had finished, 
they were whisked away to the 15th, 
Tuthill sitting beside Casper. Television 


HIS GOLF CART INTO A COMMAND POST 


would have loved to start the playoff 
right then, but Tuthill would not give 
the go-ahead. Lee Trevino, playing the 
1 7th, was two strokes behind and still 
had a chance to tie. So everyone wait- 
ed. Word came in that Trevino had failed 
to birdie the 1 7th. but still Tuthill re- 
fused to begin the playoff. "He could 
hole out his second shot at 18," lie said. 
Television squirmed. Finally the news 
arrived that Trevino could not lie, and 
the playoff started, with more compli- 
cations. Spectators overran the course 
and kids tried to make circus catches of 
Lunn's and Casper’s approach shots. 

"The marshaling broke down," Tut- 
hill said later. "The marshalls became 
spectators themselves. It was about as 
bad a scene as I've experienced since 
I’ve been with the tour." 

Tuthill has been on the tour for 10 
years. He is 46. and his appearance is 
just what it should be— honest, aggres- 
sive. dependable. He is definitely a no- 
nonsense guy. Even his words have a 
sharp bite to them, coming out of the 
side of his mouth in a New York ac- 
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cent. Tuthill was raised on Long Island, 
joined the U.S. Navy in World War II. 
became a medical corpsman with the Ma- 
rines and went in with the fourth wave 
at I wo Jima. After his discharge he took 
a crack at professional baseball. He 
played part of one season for Eau Claire 
in the Class C Northern League, and 
his record can be found in the 1948 Base- 
ball Guide-. John Tuthill — AB 158. Hits 
36. Ave. .228. "I could field pretty good, 
but I couldn't hit," he says. 

So Tuthill finished his education in- 
stead. graduating from Cortland Teach- 
ers in 1948 and taking his master's in 
physical education at Ithaca College the 
following year. For the next two years 
he worked in the New York State La- 
bor Department, then as an FBI agent 
and finally as a special agent at Re- 
public Aviation on Long Island. It was 
this last job that gave him time to play 
golf — Tuthill's game is as good as that 
of some of the touring pros — and 
brought him into contact with a pro- 
fessional golfer named Dick Stranahan. 
In I960 Stranahan learned that Ed Car- 
ter, who ran the PGA tour, was look- 
ing for an assistant. Who could be 
better than a former FBI agent who 
shoots sub-par golf? Tuthill got the 
job, and in 1964 became tournament 
director himself. 

In the years since, Tuthill has seen 
the tour change from a way for a golfer 
to make a living into a way to make a 
fortune. When he joined the PGA staff 
few tournaments were televised, a SIOO.- 
000 event was a big deal and the Army 
was just being mustered. “It seems like it 
used to be friendlier." Tuthill says. "We 
even had corn roasts in the summer — 
guys like Doug Ford, Johnny Pott. Dave 
Marr and Tommy Jacobs. That crowd." 

This year his wife Dorothy is not trav- 
eling with him all the time, since their 
daughter J.C. has reached school age. 
He will see them when the tour reaches 
Pensacola. Fla., his home, and they will 
travel with him this summer, but for 
the time being he must drive from tour- 
nament to tournament and motel to 
motel alone. He no longer flies. Ever 
since 1944. when lie spent 24 straight 
hours in a landing craft and got so mis- 
erably sick that he ruptured blood ves- 
sels in his stomach, he has been prone 
to airsickness. He is also slightly claus- 
trophobic. So he drives, which is more 
practical for him anyway since he car- 
ries his office around with him. 


It is a long work year — 265 days on, 
100 off — and when he is on the tour he 
is expected to put in a seven-day week, 
for there is qualifying for nonexempt 
players on Monday, practice rounds 
Tuesday, a pro-am Wednesday and the 
tournament itselfThursday through Sun- 
day. For this, Tuthill is paid about S35,- 
000 a year, or approximately as much 
as the 66th man on last year's money- 
winning list. 

On Sunday evening Tuthill is back in 
his motel room, relaxing over a drink. 
Ordinarily, he will have answered doz- 
ens of questions during the day. Why 
had Palmer been assessed a two-stroke 
penalty, a fan wanted to know. Because 
when Arnie moved a beer can against 


which his ball had come to rest, the 
ball had rolled a few inches and Palmer 
had failed to return it to its original po- 
sition. What shape are the greens in, 
Tom Shaw asked. Oh. said Tuthill. some 
are round and others are square. 

Now, in his motel room, he and Ed 
Griffiths, one of his assistants, talk about 
the tour and its problems. “Some of 
the rounds today took more than five 
hours," Griffiths says. “We're just go- 
ing to have to nail somebody with a two- 
stroke penalty. Shake them all up." 

Tuthill nods and yawns. Another tour- 
nament would start in a couple of days, 
but before it did he had to drive up to 
Pebble Beach and have a little talk with 
Bing Crosby about ropes. end 



JUST THE SIGHT OF TUTHILL ON THE PROWL TENDS TO SPEED UP SLOW PLAYERS 
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PEOPLE 


®The staid old Firearms Lobby 
of America is an outfit that is 
1 ) against gun-control legisla- 
tion and 2) takes itself too se- 
riously. Sure enough. the lobby 
is outraged by a challenge is- 
sued by the Friends of Animals, 
agroupled by such ladies as Lau- 
ren Bacall. All MacGraw and Pa- 
trice Munsel. The women want 
the men to “stop trying to prove 
their manhood through maiming 
or occasionally killing helpless 
animals because they fail on bet- 
ter proving grounds like a bou- 
doir." Wow. And as if that were 
not enough, the ladies issued 
handbills reading, “Hunters, 
make it dear, not deer. Will you ? 
Won't you? Can't you?" 

So what do the firearm fel- 
las do? They call it a diabolical 
scheme and propose to fight it 
in court. In court. Of all the 
dull places to fight a case like 
this. 

“This guy just suggested it," 
Jimmy (The Greek) Snyder says 
modestly of a report that he had 
been asked to try out for a role 
in The Godfather. Hmm. Will 
he be billed as Jimmy (The Si- 
cilian) Snyder? 

It seems two female members 
of the Maryland state legisla- 
ture. Lena K. Lee and Hildegardc 
Boswell, have introduced a bill 
to make marriage a three-year 
contract, with an option to re- 


new. Sounds O.K. as far as it 
goes. Maybe they should con- 
sider compulsory spring train- 
ing, too. It would probably do 
a lot for the game. 

A Few Footnotes: 

In Houston the Oilers wel- 
comed new Coach Ed Hughes b> 
rushing to outfit him in cowboy 
clothes so he would no longer 
look like, you should excuse the 
term, an Easterner. Hughes 
loved it. "I lost 20 pounds just 
trying on boots." he said. 

Then comes the report that 
Broadcaster Lindsey Nelson has 
made it back from Timbuktu 
alive, presumably thanks to 
sleeping in his boots. "Scorpions 
like to get into shoes at night," 
a local doctor warned him. 

Which may explain another 
report, the one from England, 
that Marlon Brando tried to play 
the nude love scene in his latest 
movie wearing his Wellington 
boots. Of course, England isn't 
exactly overrun by scorpions — 
perhaps Marlon is just shy. 

And finally there is Oriole 
Catcher Clay Dalrymplc, who 
claims that his feet "still have 
the smell ofehampagne from last 
year on them." We'll take your 
word for it. Clay. 

Maybe all the snappy award 
names were taken or something, 
but the Hamms Beer folks have 
a dandy. They presented Detroit 


Lion Mike Lueci their True Grit 
trophy and accompanied it with 
a quote from Coach Joe Schmidt 
that Lucci “showed an unusual 
amount of the gutty quality 
called True Grit." Swell. That 
leaves just one trophy to go, the 
one for the athlete displaying 
the grittiest quality of True Gut. 

This Week's Effete Easterner 

Is. . . 

The Manhattan adman who 
wrote a letter to the Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. ski area and led off 
with the greeting, “Dear Mr. 
Hole. . . .** 

It was bound to happen, and it 
was bound to happen in Eng- 
land: there is a bird over there 
that is watching people. The 
London Daily Express reports 
that a pheasant named Charlie 
“sits in Joseph Loadcs" garden 
studying Loadcs and Mrs. 
Loadcs and their son Ivan." All 
of them are bird watchers, and 
at first they thought this was 
pretty funny. Now they can't 
open a window without the 
pheasant zooming over to peck 
them. If Mrs. L. wants to hang 
the wash she has to throw corn 
out the front door and run out 
the back before Charlie finishes 
it up. When the family wants 
to go for a drive the bird stands 
defiantly in front of the car. 
("The trick." says Loadcs. "is 
to reverse. Chari ic rushes around 


the back — then we switch into 
first gear and escape.") 

Loadcs is treasurer of the Nor- 
folk Naturalist Trust and feels 
that he can’t just have a go at 
Charlie with a shotgun. “It 
would not look right.” Still, at 
press time Charlie was myste- 
riously missing. He is cither off 
somewhere watching more peo- 
ple or else the Loadcs had him 
in the house. For dinner. 

This week's Nothing-in-His- 
L ife- Became- Him- Likc-the- 
Lcaving-of-lt Award goes to 
Ron Godfrey, who has retired as 
Miami's basketball coach. "I 
hope," Ron said, “that my res- 
ignation will help to improve the 
basketball program.” 

Things arc never dull in Duran- 
go. Here comes Dean Marlin, 
filming a Western to be called 
Something Dig in w hich he plays 
a lovable renegade band it (as op- 
posed to a lovable Establishment 
bandit?) who is searching for a 
woman to swap for a Gatling 
gun. The script also involves a 
horse with a mouth full of gold, 
played by Martin's own horse. 
Tops. Turns out no other metal 
can be substituted for gold in a 
case like this, so a Durango vet 
fitted Tops with gold caps. Now 
every night after filming. Tops' 
gold mouth is removed and de- 
posited in the local bank for safe- 
keeping, just in case he should 
swallow it. Also in case of ban- 
dits. Not lovable renegades, just 
plain, old-fashioned bandits, 
who still hang out in the Du- 
rango hills. Al ter all, 1 ops would 
be a real temptation— sort of 
horse-thieving and robbing the 
stage, all in one. 

And for our second horsy ex- 
clusive: here comes Actor Dustin 
Heilman, showing off his horse- 
manship in Little Big Man. For- 
get it. It turns out that the horse 
was stuffed. 

Good night to you from 
Hollywood. 
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college basketball / Larry Keith 



The Greeneing 
of U NO who— 


or do you? 


Consciousness is strictly ESP at 
New Orleans, where the Greenes 
can clearly see victory in advance 

□ y the shores of Lake Pontchartrain 
*— ' and in the shadow of the Bali Hai 
eatery lies the New Orleans campus of 
Louisiana State University. This week- 
end LSUNO (the students adamantly 
prefer UNO. as in University of New 
Orleans) enters the first round of the 
NCAA College Division basketball tour- 
nament. It is the nation’s No. I team, 
an assertion that surprises many and 
which some absolutely refuse to accept. 
But among the undaunted is Ailcne 
Greene, whose biggest concern is how. 
in the Privateers’ next to last game, af- 
ter 22 wins, did her team finally lose. Oth- 
erwise, the season has gone just the way 
her premonition said it would. 

Ailene is the wife of Privateers’ Coach 
Ron Greene. Only three years ago he 
started the basketball team with an as- 
sortment of intramural ragamuffins, the 
best of whom were given a pair of $250 
scholarships donated by the Student 
Government Association and Phi Kappa 
Theta fraternity. Last season was the 
school's first full one in intercollegiate 
competition. Its record was 18-5. As this 
season began Ailene Greene woke up 
from a dead sleep predicting 24-0. Al- 
though that is not quite what happened, 
it was close enough for Mrs. Greene's 
Delphian qualities to bear noting. 

“It’s really scary at times,” she said 
recently, as the team practiced in the 
cramped, ringing gymnasium, referred to 
by the faithful as the House of Horrors. 
“I once dreamed our dog was run over 
and the next day it was. Ron and I were 
talking about his grandmother one night 
and the fact that she was in such good 
health. But I mentioned that she proba- 
bly wouldn't live much longer, and a few 


days later the phone rang and we were 
told she had just died. And there is what 
happened the other day on the school 
playground where I teach phys cd: It 
was over 70 degrees outside but I asked 
someone to bring me my blue coat. Right 
after I got it. one of the students fell 
and broke his arm. When he said he 
thought he was going to pass out I gave 
him a whiff of smelling salts. They had 
been in the coat pocket." 

Mrs. Greene may know what is go- 
ing to happen but she is as confused as 
opposing coaches in explaining why her 
husband's teams are so successful. Not 
all the coaches, in fact, believe the Pri- 
vateers are that good. While Bill Fos- 
ter. whose UNC-Charlotte team lost to 
both LSUNO and major college inde- 
pendent Georgia Tech, rated the Pri- 
vateers better. Van Washer of Samford, 
following a 22-point loss to Greene's 
team and an 18-point defeat by Loyola 
of New Orleans, said, “LSUNO is the 
best of the 13 small-college teams we’ve 
played this year, but they’re in a dif- 


ferent league from Loyola. There’s no 
comparison." 

The judgment angered Greene con- 
siderably. especially since he was fired 
from Loyola five years ago. "I should 
have left the dogs in all the way," he 
said, “and we would have scored 150 
instead of 121.” 

Greene says he docs not know why 
the Jesuit fathers cast him out. "My 
first year we won II of our first 12, 
beat Michigan State and everything 
seemed great. Then I had to dismiss four 
of the players — two starters and the two 
top reserves — because they got drunk 
in the school cafeteria. After that we 
had nothing left." 

Greene left Loyola with a two-year 
record of 23-24 and the intention of re- 
turning to his native Midwest. 

“I hoped I could find an assistant’s 
job in Ohio or Indiana," he says. “Then 
Tom Nissalke, who at the time was an 
assistant at Tulane, suggested that I ap- 
ply for the LSUNO job. which had just 
been created. Frankly, 1 wasn’t at all 
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interested, but I went there anyway." 

Though LSUNO is 13 years old and 
has 11,500 students — it ranks as the 
state's second largest and fastest-grow- 
ing university — Chancellor Homer L. 
Hitt was slow to plunge into inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

‘‘Other university presidents used to 
congratulate me for not having to wor- 
ry about it,” Dr. Hitt says, “but I know 
now they would never give theirs up. 
It's just that in the beginning we were 
in no condition to support athletics. We 
didn't look into it until the students be- 
gan complaining about six years ago.” 

Greene, as athletic director, oversees 
a four-sport program (basketball, base- 
ball, gymnastics and golf) whose bud- 
get has grown from S26.000 to $200,000 
in three years. That first basketball team 
was 6-9 and played impersonators like 
Mid City Junior College and Kceslcr 
Air Force Base wherever it could beg a 
high school gymnasium. Greene pre- 
served one of the wins by calling for a 
late-game stall when the foul-prone op- 
ponent was down to three players. 

“We weren't taking any chances in 
those days,” says Duane Reboul, a 5' 
7" guard who is the only holdover from 
that first, uncomplicated year. Reboul 
has been joined in the starting lineup 
by a sophomore and three junior-col- 
lege transfers, the best of whom is 6' 4" 
senior Butch Webster. 

Greene did not really recruit Webster; 
he invited him to campus on the rec- 
ommendation of a Florida State assis- 
tant when the Scminoles found them- 
selves with one prospect too many. “I 
was easy to sell,” says the quick-smil- 
ing Webster, who sneaks some 30 kids 
into each game. “I looked in one of 
those doors on Bourbon Street and said, 
‘Wow, where's the pen and paper?’ ” 

Webster is just one of three Priva- 
teers averaging over 20 points. The other 
two, John Hamilton and Mel Henderson, 
will both be back next season when 
LSUNO steps up in class to university 
division status. 

“I’m a very impatient person,” says 
Greene, who also ranks high in grimac- 
ing and subtle referee-baiting. “I want 
things to happen fast. That's why our 
being No. I so soon does not seem that 
unusual. Heck, everyone came back from 
last year's team. I didn’t think it was so 
impossible. It was just a matter of keep- 
ing things simple. Our biggest problem 
has been a tendency to free-lance when 


the play should be better controlled.” 

Greene believes in keeping schedules 
simple, too. He docs not complicate them 
unnecessarily with strong teams, which 
is why a three-man committee from the 
South Region refused to nominate the 
Privateers for the College Division tour- 
nament. “That,” boiled Greene, “was 
a real slap in the face and a big dis- 
appointment to the kids. At the time 
we were still unbeaten and No. 1 — what 
more could wc do?” 

Higher NCAA authorities agreed 
there was not much more Greene's boys 
could do, and later extended LSUNO 
an invitation. It will play its opening 
tournament game Friday night against 
the South Region host team. Southwest- 
ern Louisiana. 

Greene’s regular-season schedule 
avoided such nationally ranked oppo- 
nents and also kept two-thirds of the Pri- 
vateers' games in the House of Horrors, 
where, if Butch Webster did not wreak 
havoc, the pep band did. The team's 
only home loss in two years came in 
the first game ever at the House and 
that is also the only game the mad min- 
strels missed. 

When you are young and anonymous 
you get away with things. Dave Schal- 
ler, a senior reserve, made that discov- 
ery on the road last year when he start- 
ed signing Pete Maravich autographs for 
those who thought LSUNO was the 
LSU. Even Mrs. Greene knows that 
must come later. 


THE WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


\A/rQT Brigham Young Coach Stan 
VVLul Watts was in Utah Valley 
Hospital recovering from a 13-hour cancer 
operation, but doctors let him listen to the 
radio play-by-play of his team's game with 
Utah for the Western Athletic Conference 
championship. It probably was good ther- 
apy, because the Cougars defeated the Run- 
nin' Redskins 98-87. BYU's 6' 10' import 
from Yugoslavia, Kresimir Cosic, had 24 
points and 19 rebounds. Utah never did 
get warmed up, failing to hit well over BYU's 
zone (Cosic is a pretty fair zone all by him- 
self). The Cougars (18-9) next must play 
Utah State (20-6) in the first round of the 
West Regional on State's court in Logan, 
where they lost earlier in the season. 


Old enemies USC and UCLA set up their 
showdown for the Pacific Eight title by win- 
ning three games apiece. The Trojans beat 
Washington State 75-64, Stanford 83-74 and 
Cal 96-8 1 , with Mo Layton scoring 49 points 
in the last two games. UCLA was even more 
impressive, defeating Washington in a tough 
game 71-69, then running away from Cal 
and Stanford 103-69 and 107-72. Center 
Steve Patterson crowed, “If we play the 
way wc did against Cal I don't think any 
team in the country can come within 20 
points of us.” USC, with its one league 
loss to the Bruins (UCLA has none), has 
to win at UCLA Saturday and repeat the 
win in a playoff game Monday night to get 
into the NCAA tournament. “No one helped 
us beat UCLA,” said Layton. “Now we'll 
have to do it ourselves.” 

WCAC champion Pacific (21-5) finished 
its regular season by burying St. Mary's 1 1 6- 
71 and getting 6' 10' Center John Gianclli 
elected league MVP. It was the Tigers' 26th 
consecutive victory at home in Stockton. 

1. UCLA (24-1) 2. USC (24-1) 

PHI ITM Advantage of Home Cook- 
OUU I M ing Department: Western 
Kentucky, which had beaten Austin Pcay 
by 45 points at home, lost to the Gover- 
nors 96-94 at a rematch in Clarksville, Tenn., 
even though Jim McDaniels had 39 points 
and 23 rebounds. Next, Western must play 
another past victim, Jacksonville, in the first 
round of the Midcast Regional. “I had 
hoped we'd draw Marquette for psycho- 
logical reasons," said Coach Johnny Old- 
ham. “You can get up for an undefeated 
team. The fact we beat Jacksonville once 
won't help us and certainly will give them 
something to shoot at." 

Furman Coach Joe Williams will have to 
get out his double-breasted, vanilla-ice- 
cream suit for the NCAAs again. The Pal- 
adins, seeded fifth in the Southern Con- 
ference tournament, upset Davidson 83-79 
in the second round, then beat Richmond 68- 
61 in the final to win an NCAA slot. Even 
more surprising, Furman won without its 
center, Russ Hunt, who was out with a 
bruised thigh. Williams coached Jackson- 
ville last season and saw his team reach the 
NCAA finals. Furman will not climb as 
high— but give Williams a few more years. 

North Carolina, picked by many to fin- 
ish in the second division without departed 
All-America Charles Scott, clinched the reg- 
ular-season ACC title by beating North Car- 
olina State 97-81. Dennis Wuycik, the most 
accurate shooter in the nation, scored 25 
points, made 13 of 13 free throws and took 
14 rebounds. The Tar Heels, who must rep- 
resent Dean Smith's best coaching job, thus 
are seeded first in the fratricidal ACC tour- 
nament. But Duke, conqueror of North Car- 
olina 92-83 in the last regular-season game, 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL columned 



The Fun Ball 


It’s pressureless, so it comes in a box. 

Not in a can. 

It consistently produces longer rallies, 
yet it’s lively and responsive. 

It's easier to control, easier to keep in 
play. No matter how hard you hit it. 

It has a special nylon. Dacron and virgin 
wool cover that makes it last a long time. 
Sounds like fun, doesn’t it? It Ls. 
Bancroft /Tretom. it’s the one that's fun. 
Bancroft Sporting Goods Co., Bancroft 
Court, Woonsocket, R.I. 02895. 

Bancroft 

TRETORN 


GREAT GIFTS IN 

mi siMUM’s 


xnjuint 

Vas 



PRACTICE JERSEYS 
Yl Like the pros wear 
“ With 'PROPERTY 
;> OF” and official let- 
tering of your fav- 
orite NFL, NHL, NBA 
or MLB team, Notre 
Dame or Big 10 
school 100% cot- 
ton Sizes: MEN 
IS-M-LI, YOUTH 
(M-L only). 

Each . S3 00 


NHL HOCKEY JERSEY 
In 12 home team 
colors with striping 
and official team em 
blem. Ages 9-15 in 
Small (26-28): Me- 
dium (30-32): Lge 
(34 36). and Extra 
Large (38-40) 

Each $15.00 

HOCKEY KIT 
Has 6 replica sticks with 
official insignia, puck and 
netstand East or West 
Divisions. Each $1 50 


OFFICIAL NHL PUCK 
With authentic NHL color 
emblem of team you like 
best Each $1.00 


"Free" 24 page, color catalog included 
with all orders. Catalog alone send 50c 
Mail to Dept SI 2 A 

MARKET PROMOTION inc 


enter* the meet in high gear, with eight 
straight wins. South Carolina, winner over 
Wake Forest 88-73, was also flying with 
its ninth straight. "We arc peaking," said 
Gamecock Coach Frank McGuire. 

N IT-bound Tennessee won at Vanderbilt 
79-69, despite a barrage of oranges, paper 
cups and other missiles, but the Vols could 
not handle SEC champion Kentucky in Lex- 
ington. losing 84-78, Kentucky had clinched 
its 26th league title earlier in the week w ith 
a 102-83 victory at Auburn. Will ailing 
Adolph Rupp be on hand when ihe Wild- 
cats play in the Mideast Regional? "If his 
heart is beating, he'll be there," said the 
team doctor. 

Georgia Tech improved its record to 20- 
8 with a 78-61 win over Pitt, then retired 
the jersey of senior class V.P. Rich Yun- 
kus, who scored 25 points. 

1. S.C. (20-4) 2. JACKSONVILLE (22-3) 


MIDWEST R 


phomorc substitute 
Merchant scored 
only one point in the game, but that came 
with 1 1 seconds left and allowed Ohio State 
to escape from Northwestern with a 68 67 
victory and a surprising sweep of all seven 
league road games. The Buckeyes also beat 
Minnesota 84-70 so they can do no worse 
than tie for the Big Ten championship. It 
was their seventh title in 13 years under 
Coach Fred Taylor. Michigan kept ils faint 
hopes flickering by pounding Michigan Stale 
88-63. To tie, the Wolverines had to beat 
Iowa and Wisconsin and pray that Ohio 
State lost to Indiana. E\en then there would 
have to be a playoff for an NCAA berth. 

The M issouri Valley race ended in a three- 
way lie and a chair-swinging brawl. The 
teams were St, Louis, Louisville and Drake. 
St. Louis beat Bradley 69-59 as Bradley 
Coach Joe Stowcll left two key playeis 
home for missing a curfew and did not 
start top scorer Al Smith because of a 
bad attitude in practice. The worst at- 
titudes were in Louisville. The Cardinals 
won 102-73 over Memphis State, but not 
before State's Fred Horton proved to be 
the night's main evcntcr. In a first half 
fight that held up the game for 15 min- 
utes Horton grabbed a steel folding chair 
from the press row and was swinging it 
wildly until two policemen and a Memphis 
coach subdued him. Those left standing 
will play off in Peoria, and it will be iron- 
ic if Louisville meets and beats Drake Sat- 
urday. The interim Louisville coach. How- 
ard Stacey, has agreed to take the head 
job at Drake next season. 

Kansas took the Big Eight title, as ev- 
erybody expected, but not easily. The Jay- 
hawks needed five free throws in the last 
1:14 of overtime to beat Oklahoma 54-52 
for their 26th straight win at home. Mar- 
quette also had a close call bcfoic beating 


Xavier 76-58. The Warriors were nine down 
at halftime and did not catch up until only 
10 minutes were left. It was their 38th 
straight victory over two years. As Coach 
Al McGuire says, "I've never really met 
anyone I liked well enough to lose to." 

Miami of Ohio, which will face Marquette 
in the first round of the Mideast Regional, 
trounced Dayton 83-53 and Marshall 81 
78. Notre Dame beat Dayton 83-82 to win 
a Midwest berth, then knocked off Western 
Michigan 1 1 0-79, after which the South Bend 
fans gave Austin Carr a 15-minute ovation. 

1. MARQUETTE (26-0) 2. KANSAS (23-1) 

n A QT St. John's won its 1 .000th game 
LHU I in 64 years, beating Providence 
79 65 and assuring itself a bid to the NIT 
(which will be its 26th postseason tourna- 
ment ). Only three other schools— Kentucky. 
Kansas and Oregon State have won 1,000 
games. As usual, the best of the Redmen 
was sophomore Mel Davis, another in a 
long line of superior players from Boys High 
of Brooklyn. He had 33 points and 18 re- 
bounds against Providence and 20 points 
and 22 rebounds earlier in the week when 
St. John's wracked up Holy Cross 89 74. 

Powerful Penn, which will reach 1.000 
early next season, demonstrated ils depth 
and versatility while beating Columbia 70- 
58. Little Guard Steve Bilsky injured his 
right knee and sat out 34 minutes of the 
game, so Coach Dick Harter moved 6' 7” 
Forward Corky Calhoun into the backcourt, 
replaced him up front with 6' 8" sopho- 
more Phil Hankinson and enjoyed himself 
while the two scored 26 points. Columbia 
Captain Elliott Wolfe called it right before 
the game when he said. “Sometimes you 
can see weaknesses in a team, something 
you can work on, but Penn has none." It 
was the Quakers' 43rd consecutive regular- 
season win. but they remember last sea- 
son's upset by Niagara in the first round of 
the East Regional. It could happen again 
this weekend against Duqucsnc. 

Charlie Yclvcrton shot Fordham to an 8 1 - 
68 victory at Georgetown. It was, however, 
the Rams' full-court pressure defense that 
starred in the 75-59 victory at Fairfield. They 
forced the Slags into 34 turnovers in what 
amounted to a warmup for their battle with 
Bronx rival Manhattan and an NCAA first- 
round game against Furman. St. Joseph's 
earned itself a spot in the NCAAs by beat- 
ing La Salle, (which played without All- 
America Ken Durretl) 81-76 in overtime 
and winning the Mid-Allantic title. Hawk 
sophomore Mike Bantoni scored 26 points 
and pulled down 22 rebounds. Villanova, 
which will meet St. Joe's in the first round, 
gave Boston College its worst defeat of the 
year 90-77. 


1. PENN (26-0) 2. FOROHAM (23-2) 
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He puts his pants on 
one leg at a time. 

How come he earns 
twice what you do? 



The next time anyone 
tells you that someone else's 
success in business is all luck, 
tell him he must have had 
sour grapes with his morning 
cornflakes. 

It isn't luck that does it. 
And it isn't who you know. 

It's what you know, and 
how soon you know it, and 
how you use it. 

And that's what The Wall 
Street Journal is for. 


To provide you, each and 
every business day, with 
significant and useful and 
important business news. 
From all over the world. Fresh 
every business morning. 
While it's still useful. While 
it's still important to you and 
your job. 

The Wall Street Journal 
isn't all Stocks and statistics. 
It's hard-nosed business 
reporting, crisp writing and 
an intense interest in what 
makes the American 
economy tick. It's also a front 
page that all by itself is worth 
the price of admission. 


Is reading The Wall Street 
Journal going to double your 
salary? Not necessarily. But 
it can give you a head start in 
business every business day. 
And that should be all 
you need. 

On most newsstands. Or 
a three-month introductory 
subscription, $9. 00.* 

Write The Wall Street 
Journal, 200 Burnett Road, 
Chicopee, Mass. 01021. 

The 

Wall Street 
Journal 

The national daily source 
of useful business news 


A product ol 

Dow tones 4 Company. Inc 


•Above rete. U.S. end Possess^ 


skiing/ Anita Verschoth 




mountaineering skills as well as skis 
aided Saudun in icy descent or Mount Hood 


He conquers high mountains 
— from the top down 


E verybody agrees that Sylvain Saudan 
is a nice guy. He is 5' 7", 158 pounds, 
quiet-spoken and definitely Continental- 
ly charming. In European ski areas, 
where he is well known, they say Sau- 
dan is crazy. This doesn't bother him 
much, although he prefers to call him- 
self an adventurer. In either case, he is 
34 years old, which is a wonder. 

That is Saudan circled in the picture 
at lower left, pausing a moment to catch 
his breath high up on Oregon's Mount 
Hood. Although scenic enough, it is, as- 
suredly, a strange place for a tourist to 
be. He is skiing down the eastern face, 
roughly a 52° pitch, and this is Sau- 
dan's own thing: he skis down the sides 
of mountains where nobody has ever 
dared ski before. 

Above Saudan is an icy saddle, 11,235 
feet high, a chill, windblown mountain 
notch. Below him, just behind that ridge 
(which he calls a “nose"), is a chute 
that leads to the Newton Clark Glacier, 
so steep that it is bypassed by most moun- 
tain climbers. Then he faces two cre- 
vasses lightly spanned by snow bridges. 

Hood is Saudan's seventh mountain. 
In the last four years he has skied the 
Couloir Spencer, the Couloir Whymper 
and the Couloir Gcrvasutti, all off the 
forbidding shoulders of Mont Blanc, 
western Europe's highest peak. He has 
skied the Rothorn at Zermatt and the 
PizCorvatsch at St. Moritz. He has skied 
the long and narrow Couloir Marinelli 
off Monte Rosa — which took 2*/z hours — 
and the Aiguille de Bionnassay at Cha- 
monix. Then, to show that he meant 
business, he came down the northwest 
face of the Eiger, Switzerland's 13.000- 
foot “Ogre of the Alps.” Before Sau- 
dan set out to ski the Gervasutti, which 
has a 60° pitch at the top, a cabin- 
keeper told him, "Every year there have 
been mountaineers killed climbing up 
the Gervasutti, but this year the dead 
man will be the one who tries it on 
skis. It is impossible.” Saudan skied it, 
then gave the cabinkeeper his favorite 
saying: "Everything is possible. Until 
proven impossible.” 

Saudan is paid for all this — although 


one can see his sponsors hiding their 
eyes every time he uses his 210 cm Hart 
Camaro skis, Lange competition boots, 
Salomon bindings and Scott poles. Oth- 
erwise, he is a ski instructor at Arosa, 
Switzerland in the winter and a moun- 
tain guide at Chamonix in the summer. 
"I am not a daredevil," he says. “1 do 
not wish to risk my life, I wish to con- 
trol the risk I want to go beyond the 
known limits. It is a sport to me." 

It is a sport few can play. Saudan has 
developed a special technique for turn- 
ing on the steepest walls. Rocking back 
on his ski tails, he swings up his tips, 
then churns them around in half cir- 
cles. He calls it his "windshield-wiper 
turn” and admits that it requires a pair 
of supcrlegs. Usually he warms up his 
leg muscles climbing to the summit. 

Not at Mount Hood. A two-week bliz- 
zard made it impossible to climb up. 
So, on the first sunny day last week, at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, a helicopter 
dropped Saudan on top, and he started 
his descent. It was the first time he was 
to ski a mountain without having test- 
ed the snow and the route on the way 
up. The wind had blown most of the 
new snow off the upper face, and Sau- 
dan found that he had to slam his skis 
through a crust to get a safe hold. In 
most places, the mountain was icy. Then 
he jump-turned, traversed and rocked 
his way down the chute to the glaciei, 
windshield-wipering to the top of the 
Mount Hood Meadows ski lift. In all, 
he covered a vertical drop of 4,700 feet 
in one hour. 

"The run was much shorter than the 
ones I did in Europe,” he said, "but it 
was just as dangerous. If I had fallen 
on Mount Hood it would have been 
the same as if I had fallen on the Eiger. 
I would not have lived to tell about it.” 

Saudan's next adventure may be the 
Grandes Jorasses near Chamonix or 
Mount McKinley in Alaska. Then he 
has this dream of climbing in the Hi- 
malayas. "I would like to find out what 
snow conditions are like at 28,000 feet,” 
he says. "Of course, I would take my 
skis.” end 
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Today this worried man sat down with a 
New York Life Agent. 


Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z“Z-Z 


For a lot of people, buying life insurance is a 
little like going for a physical examination or taking 
a driving test. 

It's something to fret about. 

Something you kind of wish you 
could put off. 

But once it’s over what a feel- 
ing of relief to know the papers are 
signed and your family's financial se- 
curity is assured. 

It's that simple. 



Call a New York Life Agent today. 

He is especially qualified to put together a pack- 
age of insurance protection tailored 
to your needs. 

He's not the sandman, but he 
is a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 


Fora happier life 




bridge / Charles Goren 


Staking a claim on one dub 


Precision is only one of several systems using a forcing one club, 
but its inventor will bet that his version— and his team— are best 


T wo trends in the game are creating 
widening waves of interest. One is 
reflected in a seeming proliferation of 
exhibition matches involving star play- 
ers — and, occasionally, high stakes — at 
which the bridge-playing public is given 
an opportunity to see the experts per- 
form. The other is evidenced by the in- 
creasing popularity and success of sys- 
tems based on a forcing one-club open- 
ing bid. 

The strong one club can hardly be 
hailed as an innovation inasmuch as Har- 
old S. Vanderbilt, when he invented con- 
tract bridge, also introduced a forcing 
one club with a negative one-diamond 
response. (Vanderbilt's logic, on this 
point at least, fell on deaf ears, and the 
masses instead followed Ely Culbertson 
and his strong opening two bid, as a ma- 
jority of players continue to do.) But 
enough of today’s experts have swung 
toward a forcing one club to raise the 
question: Which of the many one-club 
systems is best? On the basis of sim- 
plicity as well as effectiveness, I would 
have to say that the Precision Club, de- 
signed by C.C. Wei of New York, has 
the edge. In fact, I have written a book 
about it to be published by Doublcday 
in May. 

In the meantime, Wei has put his sys- 
tem on exhibition, thus taking advantage 
of both new trends. His International 
Precision Team is currently engaged in 
a two-week, six-city “charity” tour 
($ 1 ,000 to the charity named by any local 
squad that can beat his team). By the 
end of this week audiences in Cincinnati, 
Wilmington, New York, Washington, 
Greenville, S.C. and Atlanta will have 
had a chance to observe not only the 
workings of the Precision Club but also 
the skills of some of the best — if not the 
best — players in action. 

Although the tour ends in Atlanta im- 
mediately preceding the Spring Nation- 
als, Wei's team will not compete as a 
unit in the knockout team championship 


for the Vanderbilt Cup, where it would 
be likely to meet the defending world 
champion Dallas Aces, among other 
leading North American squads. Instead, 
the Precision masters have posted an in- 
dependent claim to the title “World's 
Best Bridge Team," a claim that Wei is 
prepared to back — stakes unlimited — 
against all comers. 

No team is rushing to accept the chal- 
lenge, which is not totally surprising in 
view of the sobering fact that the Pre- 
cision group includes what is almost cer- 
tainly the world's best pair, Giorgio Bel- 
ladonna and Benito Garozzo of the old 
Italian Blue Team, in addition to Amer- 
ican international experts Robert Jordan 
and Arthur Robinson of Philadelphia, 
supported by Peter Leventritt and Vic- 
tor Mitchell of New York. 

The Precision players fully expect that 
their boast will not be allowed to stand 
uncontested, and they are sharpening 
their competitive edge by constantly ex- 
perimenting with their still new and un- 
familiar system. The deal shown below. 


North-South vulnerable 
North dealer 


NORTH 

4 V 6 

y xki 

♦ J 9 8 5 
4> AJ98 


WEST 


EAST 


4 8 5 4 2 
y 10 9 6 2 

♦ K Q 10 6 3 

♦ — 


4 73 
y Q87 
♦ A 7 4 
4 7 6 5 4 


SOUTH 
4 K Q 10 9 
y A J 5 4 

♦ 2 

4 KQ103 


NORTH EAST 

I NT PASS 

3 ♦ PASS 

3 4 PASS 

5 r PASS 

PASS PASS 


SOUTH WEST 

2 ♦ PASS 

3 V PASS 

•i NT PASS 

6 4 PASS 


Opening lead: king of diamonds 


from a recent practice session, illustrates 
a few of the features of the system, plus 
scintillating play by Garozzo, who was 
holding the South hand. 

The Precision system employs a weak 
(13 to 15 points) no trump, and a two- 
way Stayman response: two clubs with 
a weak hand asking for a major, and 
two diamonds with a strong hand. 
North's three-diamond rebid showed 
no four-card major but two four-card 
minors. Thereafter, North indicated that 
he preferred spades to hearts and, in re- 
sponse to South’s Blackwood query, that 
he held two aces. South then contracted 
for slam in clubs, the first time that suit 
had been mentioned, but the spot to- 
ward which South had been aiming after 
North's second bid. 

East overtook his partner's king of di- 
amonds in order to shift to a trump 
and declarer was not entirely pleased to 
find dummy’s eight-spot winning the 
trick as West showed out. The fact that 
all five outstanding trumps were in one 
hand created a problem, but Garozzo 
managed to overcome it. He ruffed a di- 
amond, crossed to dummy's heart king 
to trump another diamond and cashed 
two spades, ending in dummy. Then 
came the crucial decision. Should he try 
to cash a third spade — a play doomed 
to failure because East would ruff— or 
take the heart finesse? The odds, as well 
as Benito's “nose,” favored the finesse. 
When it succeeded, dummy's last spade 
was discarded on the ace of hearts and 
the rest of the tricks were made via a 
crossruff of high trumps. The system had 
led to a good contract but, as so often 
happens, it was the player's skill that 
brought it home. 

A more unusual feature of Wei's sys- 
tem is a bid known as the “impossible 
negative.” It draws its name from the 
fact that a one-diamond response to an 
opening club bid (which, in Precision, 
shows 16 points or more) would nor- 
mally be negative, announcing a weak 
hand with fewer than eight points. How- 
ever, because the Precision system re- 
quires a responder with eight points or 
more to bid only five-card or longer suits 
over one club and because no trump can- 
not be bid with a singleton, the impos- 
sible negative comes into play on strong 
hands with 4-4-4-1 distribution. The con- 
vention helped keep Belladonna and Ga- 
rozzo out of trouble in the hand shown 
on page 69. 

Garozzo (South) opened one club and 

continued 
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Cricket. 

(Chirp,Chirp) 


All-new from Plymouth. The little car that can. $ 1915.‘ 



Happy day. Plymouth comes through with the little car that can. 

Which means you can. too . . . Have more fun. Get good economy. 

And have some nice things you can't have in some of the other import-sized cars. 
Because we’ve taken some extra steps. We made our new Cricket a four-door, 
and gave it the kind of tender lovin' engineering care we put into all our cars. 

At a sacrifice of economy? Noway. Cricket's priced down at $1915*. 

To sacrifice fun? Just the opposite. We've expanded it. Gone to four doors, 
with safety locks to keep kids in. No climbing over other passengers. 
No lifting packages over the front seat. Everybody's happy. 

You can park Cricket like the little car it is; ride in it like the 
bigger car it isn’t. You can get good gas mileage from its 
thrifty Four. Choose from an optional 
automatic or manual transmission. 

There are standard power disc 
brakes up front. And 14 cubic 
feet of trunk space in back. 

If nothing else, depend on this: 

Cricket is Chrysler-engineered, 

Chrysler-built— and that can 
make all the difference. 

Cricket. Available at 


CHRYSLER | 


Coming 

Through. 




How many 
reasons 
do you 
have for 


buying 

TheCaref 




Built carefully 
to mow more safely 

Toro is concerned about safety. This year, 
we've spent over a million dollars to design and 
build a safer mower called the Guardiant, 
still powered to perform like the traditionally 
rugged Toro in every respect. 

The Key-Lectric* models start with a key, just 
like your car. The ignition is on the handle, 
like all the controls. Safer, because they're 
nowhere near the action area. The battery's 
good for start after start. Plug in the recharger, 
and you're ready for more. 

A. Rear Safety Shield — deflects foreign ob- 
jects, and makes it pretty tough to get your feet 
under the mower. 

B. Blade Guard — wraps around underneath 
the rear of the housing, ... a lip that helps 
guard against contact with the blade. 

C. Deflector Bar— helps guard against thrown 
objects. 

D. Safety Stop Switch. Engine automatically 
shuts off when bagging chute is removed or 
cover opened. 

These new safety features, plus the many 
convenience and operational features have 
made Toro the name in turf care for 55 years. 
The price? Key-Lectric Start models range 
from $149.95 to $209.95. 

One call will tell you where to get the 
Guardian. For the name of your nearest Toro 
dealer, call 800-631-4299 toll free. In New 
Jersey call 800-962-2803. 

(Exclusive trade names of Toro Mfg. Corp.. Minneapolis, Minn. 55420 
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TASTES TERRIFIC! PORAL.HOW'P 
YOU LIKE TO SEE YOUR NAME UP 




THEN HOW COME ITS 
SINGING ABOUT TASTE ? 


TRY IT l 



The filter system you’d need 
a scientist to explain . . . but 
Doral says it in two words. 
"Taste me" 



Uliill.il....... — Li L 


with or 
without 
menthol 


15 mg. "tar" 1.0 mg. nicotine 


J REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO.. WINSTON-SALEM . ! 




BRIDGE continued 


Belladonna responded with one dia- 
mond. If South had next rebid in one 
of North's suits (or in no trump, as he 
actually did). North would have been 
required to jump in diamonds to show 
his 4-4- 1-4 pattern and his count of eight 
points or more. On the other hand, if 
South had rebid in diamonds. North 
would have jumped in no trump to show 
his singleton diamond . Thus, when Sout h 
rebid one no trump, showing the 16- to 
18-point equivalent of a Standard Amer- 
ican no-trump opening, North accord- 
ingly showed his distribution and good 
hand by jumping in his short suit. The 
logic of this bid is clear, surprising as it 
may appear. How could North have a 

North-South vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 

♦ K Q 84 

V <1 5 4 3 

♦ 3 

4 A K 8 7 

WEST 
4 J 10 7 2 

V J 10 8 

♦ A J 10 2 

4 65 

SOUTH 

4 A 6 5 

4 A 11 

♦ K Q 9 8 5 

4 Q J 10 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
I 4 PASS I 4 ! PASS 

I NT PASS 3 ♦! PASS 

3 NT PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: jack of hearts 

weak hand — fewer than eight points — 
and suddenly be strong enough to make 
a jump bid? Impossible: hence South 
must conclude that his partner is hold- 
ing the values for a positive response 
but the wrong distribution to be able to 
make one. 

South’s only long suit was diamonds, 
and he indicated that fact and his lack of 
interest in slam by rebidding no trump. 
North, despite his holding of 14 points 
and a singleton opposite his partner’s 
known strength, went no farther, warned 
that his singleton diamond was no asset 
at all. 

It was just as well. The jack of hearts 
opening insured that the defenders would 
make three heart tricks and the ace of 
diamonds, so that no more than nine 
tricks could be made. South was happy 
to gather in one heart, four clubs, three 
spades and one diamond trick to bring 
home his game. end 


^ EAST 
4 9 3 
V K 9 7 2 
♦ 764 
4 9 4 3 2 
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pro basketball Lawrence A. Armour 


Toughing 


it out around the purgatory league 


The rosters tend to be, uh, flexible, the pay scale microscopic and the arenas prehistoric, but the players 
show lots of desire in the Eastern Basketball Association. Maybe because it'd be so nice to get out 


T he evening was billed as a reunion; 

Andy Johnson was coming home to 
Allentown. True, he would be in town 
as coach of the Camden Bullets, but 
who can forget those seven beautiful 
years he put in as a player with the Al- 
lentown Jets? Who can forget 1965, w hen 
Andy — then captain of the team — car- 
ried the Jets into the playoffs with a siz- 
zling 28 points and a tightfisted defense 
that limited Paul Arizin to a mere three 
field goals? Who can forget those thrill- 
ing days? 

Well, quite a few of us, as it turns 
out. Most of us remember Johnson and 
Arizin — if we remember them at all — 
as Philadelphia Warriors. So perhaps it 
was hardly surprising that only 931 pay- 


ing customers got the message and made 
it to Allentown's Rocknc Hall, which 
seats 3,500. The place bristled with in- 
difference. It was one of those nights 
you could tell everything was going to 
go wrong. The preliminary — a contest 
involving two teams of girls that pound- 
ed up and down court like stampeding 
heifers — ran overtime. And downstairs 
in the locker room the Jets sat staring 
into space as Bob Raskin, last year's 
coach of the year, paced the floor. 

Raskin was nervous. He had just been 
fired — "resigned for the betterment of 
the team” was the way the morning pa- 
per had put it — but the new coach, York 
Larese, a I960 All-America from North 
Carolina, wouldn't be around to take 



over the reins until the next night. It 
put Raskin, who had agreed to handle 
the team against Camden, in a weird po- 
sition. "I feel a little like I'm presiding 
at my own funeral," he said. 

Raskin gave the Jets their final in- 
structions: watch out for the double pick 
they set for Ben Warley; box out under 
the boards: look for the open man. The 
players nodded. They stood up and put 
their hands together. Let's win this one, 
someone said. Everyone nodded. They 
wanted the game badly. Camden, an ex- 
pansion team with a 2-8 record, was in 
last place. The Jets were 4-4, in third. 
Here was a chance to make up some 
ground. And here was a chance to give 
Raskin something pleasant to remember 
them by, down here in pro basketball's 
nether regions, the Eastern Basketball 
Association. 

At a time when the Maravichcs and 
Alcindors of the world arc pulling down 
multimillion-dollar contracts, the aver- 
age F.BA franchise — in places like Al- 
lentown, Camden and Wilkes-Barre — is 
laying out such munificent sums as S50 
a game to rookies and not too much 
more to the veterans. In the EBA the are- 
nas arc drafly, largely vacant and fre- 
quently dirty. Still, the games are free- 
wheeling enough, w ith scores like I JO- 
129 the rule rather than the exception. 
And the salaries arc no indicator of tal- 
ent in the league: many EBA graduates 
are now making it in the NBA and ABA. 

Walt Simon, Laverne Tart, Larry 
Jones, Art Heyman and Sonny Dove 
are a few ABA standouts who played 
for a while in the EBA. Bob Love and 
Bob Weiss of the Chicago Bulls came 
up via the EBA. So did Mike Riordan, 
who put in a year with the Allentown 
Jets before joining the Knicks, and so 
did two of Riordan's current rookie 
teammates, Eddie Mast and Milt Wil- 
liams, who last year averaged 20 and 17 
points, respectively, at Allentown. 
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The grinding routine and poverty of 
life in the EBA does not necessarily dis- 
illusion the alumni. Almost without ex- 
ception. they praise the league's brand 
of ball. "The team we had last year 
could have given any of the NBA ex- 
pansion clubs a run for its money,” said 
Mast recently, "and we could have beat- 
en a lot of ABA teams." Still, he adds, 
the playing conditions arc awful. Sun- 
bury wins Mast's prize for the worst 
arena. "You feel like you're playing in 
a box when you’re there. It’s so small, 
they’ve had to put half-court lines at 
the keyholes of the opposite ends. To 
make things worse, there's a stage at 
one end and a wall at the other. When 
you go in for a layup at Sunbury, you 
have to go in vertically." 

What Mike Riordan remembers best 
about his year at Allentown was the 
league's three-point rule, similar to the 
ABA’s. "We had a beautiful three-on- 
one going one time,” he says. "All of a 
sudden the lead guy pulls up short and 
guns a 25-footer. He misses, gets the re- 
bound and dribbles out behind the line 
for another shot. I couldn’t figure out 
what he was doing till I remembered he 
was in a race for the scoring title." 

The league has other rough spots, in- 
cluding a constantly changing cast. In 
one game early this year Allentown trot- 
ted out a squad that included Bad News 
Barnes, a 1964 All-America with six 
NBA years behind him; Johnny Jones, 
a onetime Boston Celtic, Milwaukee 
Buck and Kentucky Colonel; and Ray 
Hodge, a Knick draft choice who was 
the 13th man on New York’s training 
camp roster last fall. A few nights later 
all were gone; Barnes had been shipped 
off to Trenton, Jones and Hodge rel- 
egated to the inactive roster. And Joe 
Hammond, a 21-ycar-old tiger who is 
everyone's choice to make it big in the 
majors, was burning up the EBA be- 
fore he ran into trouble with the Al- 
lentown management. Now he, too, is 
languishing on the Jets' inactive list. 

The EBA owners and officials arc well 
aware of these shortcomings, but in a 
decade or so this season may well be sin- 
gled out as the one in which the league 
finally turned the corner and entered the 
20th century. After 25 years of life as 
the Eastern Professional Basketball 
League, the owners switched over to the 
EBA name, got themselves a new fran- 


chise in Camden and acquired new lead- 
ership. Bill Montzman, formerly general 
manager of Allentown, has taken over 
as commissioner. And, most important, 
new draft procedures and working ar- 
rangements with the major basketball 
leagues have been established. 

At one time an Eastern League fran- 
chise was a profitable venture. "I can re- 
member nights when we used to get 4.000 
to 5.000 people out to a game,” says one 
longtime buff from Scranton. But that 
was before TV brought the big leagues 
into living rooms. And so, over the years, 
a number of towns — Lancaster, Reading, 
Pottsville, Harrisburg, Easton and York. 
Pa.; Asbury Park, N.J.; Rochester and 
Binghamton, N.Y.; Springfield, Mass, 
and New Haven, Conn. — have had their 
flings as EBA entries, found the eco- 
nomics overwhelming and gotten out. 

If the owners arc to be believed, none 
of them made money last year despite 
their relatively low overheads. Each team 
carries a roster of 13 men, only 10 of 
whom dress for a game (and only those 
who dress get paid). Although a select 
few players earn as much as S 1 50 a game, 
the average is far lower, and so the typ- 
ical season salary outlay comes to about 
S30.000 a team. Add to that another $30,- 
000 for gym rental, travel, equipment 
and promotion and you have probably 
the lowest overhead — $60,000 per year — 
in professional sport. 

The salaries and playing conditions 
make outside incomes an imperative for 
most of the players. Wayne Cruse of Al- 
lentown is a soft-spoken soul who leach- 
es technical school five days a week in 
the Manpower Center in Edison, N.J., 
coaches JV ball and jogs a couple of 
miles each day to keep in shape. Then 
on weekends he sets picks, blocks shots 
and crashes the boards with a ferocity 
that belies his weekday manner. "You 
have to play rough," he says. "This is a 
rough league. I broke my right hand 
and fractured my left one year, but I 
played. I had no choice. In the EBA no 
play means no pay.” 

The night in Allentown, with Raskin 
playing (or coaching) his swan song, was 
a fairly typical evening in the EBA. The 
tension that had suffused the Jet locker 
room before the game showed on the 
court that evening. Everyone tried too 
hard. The Jets made only one of their 
first 17 shots. Hodge had trouble get- 


ting the offense moving. Bad News 
Barnes, the Jets’ center, kept throwing 
the ball straight to fast-breaking Bul- 
lets. And Kenny Wilburn, last year’s high 
scorer, missed four in a row from the frec- 
throw line ("When it comes to foul 
shooting," he says, "I’m a regular Wilt 
Chamberlain”). With three minutes gone 
the Jets, last year’s EBA champs, were 
down 14-4. Things didn't get better un- 
til just before halftime, when the Jet de- 
fense finally stiffened and they managed 
to leave the floor down only 63-49. 

As they returned to the court it was 
obvious that the Jets had found some 
meanness down there in the locker room* 
The kids lining the runway sensed it 
and didn't even ask for autographs. Ras- 
kin looked determined. "We’re going 
to get some rebounds this half," he said. 

The third quarter was close. The Jets 
were rebounding better and playing alert 
basketball, but the Bullets were flying 
and their shots kept dropping. Both 
teams remained keyed up through the 
third period, and several near fights 
broke out. Still, the Jets cut the deficit 
to 88 80. Then John Shannon, the Bul- 
lets’ hot hand with 25, fouled out. Kenny 
Wilburn had kept the Jets in the game 
with 24 points and 14 rebounds, and 
now Jones, Cruse and Barnes finally 
came to life. The Allentown fans, all 93 1 , 
were on their feet and stamping on the 
metal bleachers. 

With less than a minute to go the 
Jets were down 111-107, but Wilburn 
was fouled. He sank one of the two. 
Now the Bullets brought the ball down, 
missed, and Allentown got the rebound. 
Jones faked to the left, went right and 
hit a soft jumper. That made it 1 1 1-1 10 
with 10 seconds left. As the Bullets put 
the ball into play Wilburn darted out 
of nowhere, stole it and was fouled in 
the act. He moved to the line, aimed — 
and missed both free throws. 

It was over. Camden 111, Allentown 
110. Rockne Hall was quiet again. The 
locker room was quieter yet. The play- 
ers, depressed by the game and the pros- 
pect of losing a popular coach, were 
down. They talked for a while, then 
moved heavily toward the freezing park- 
ing lot. It had been a rough night. But 
at 5 p.m. the next day, when the bus 
pulled out for Wilkes-Barre, the Jets were 
aboard, on their way to the next stop 
on the EBA’s glory road. tno 
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That is the warning , in Latin, that is posted over 
Robert A body's kennel. It refers to the fierce bouviers des 
Flandres guard dogs he raises, but the motto might 
well be A body's own by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


W henever Robert Abady, a slender, intense artist and breeder 
of immense working dogs known as bouviers des Flandres. 
appears at a dog show, no one knows what to expect. Once, 
when Abady feared he would be late with a dog at an outdoor 
show, he shot his car around the admissions gate, swept by 
several rows of startled officials, gunned across an open field, bounced 
over a log— nearly demolishing the Popular Dogs stand in transit— and 
slammed on the brakes at ringside. After giving his dog. Ch. Marc dc la 
Thudinie, to an embarrassed handler, Abady raced the car around the 
ring, parked in front of the Popular Dogs stand and coped with the 
angry army descending upon him by cautioning. "If you have some- 
thing to say, say it in gentlemanly fashion. Otherwise I'll report you to 
the bench show committee." 

Abady, symbolically, lives in Stormville, N.Y. but he was educated in 
French schools and is all gall. Doggy people either love him or loathe 
him. The latter group includes the American Bouvicr des Flandres Club, 
which steadfastly refuses him membership. "They won’t let me in be- 
cause they know I’d wipe the floor with them.” he says. 

To just about everyone in dogdom, the American Kennel Club is the 
ultimate power seat, the White House, Vatican and Kremlin rolled into 
one, but to Abady the AKC is "a dilettante organization" composed of 
"pompous idiots" who do not have the true advancement of the breeds 
at heart. In 1965 the AKC suspended him for life for allegedly striking 
a woman handler and kicking her dog at a show in Connecticut. Among 
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other things, this penalty made dogs from 
his kennel, Vuilbaard Bouviers, ineligible 
for AKC registration, but Abady sued 
in federal court and won reinstatement — 
an unprecedented victory. 

Abady gives unhesitating voice to his 
opinion that the dog-show game is shot 
through with stupidity and politics. In 
his gentler moments he says most judg- 
es are “semi-Mongolian idiots." Once, 
when a judge who had been brought 
over from Europe rendered what Aba- 
dy, who speaks 1 1 languages including 
Arabic, deemed an absolutely rotten de- 
cision, he offered to debate the judge 
on all the points involved. “I challenged 
him in French, in Flemish or in any lan- 
guage he wanted,” says Abady, afire at 
the memory of it. “It didn’t make any 
difference to me. The guy backed down. 
I told him he was obviously an incom- 
petent. When I get an audience, I am real- 
ly at my best.” But all Abady got that 
day was a kick in the shins from one of 
the judge’s supporters. 

Abady's controversial convictions 
reach beyond the show ring. It is his 
deep belief that “most people involved 
in dogs are fruitcakes,” and he adds 
that the average American dog, be it fam- 
ily pet, show dog or field dog, is in “mis- 
erable condition." Abady’s admirers, 
though they may cringe at his outspoken 
assaults on the canine Establishment, 
hail him as a great guru of dogs, a true 
authority on the breeding of dogs, the 
health of dogs and dog nutrition. “I 
think Abady is the most important thing 
that has happened in the dog business 
in the last 10 years,” says Jacquin San- 
ders, a breeder of bull mastiffs. “His nu- 
tritional ideas are extremely advanced. 
His dogs are in fantastic condition. The 
breed looks completely changed from 
five years ago when I saw bouviers limp- 
ing around the ring." 

A number of guard and attack dog en- 
thusiasts regard Abady as a seer, and 
his attack-trained bouviers fetch several 
thousand dollars each. “Every time there 
is a murder in New York City, Cleve- 
land or Chicago, we’re inundated with 
phone calls," Abady says. “So that's 
good for business." 

The bouvicr des Flandres, native to 
Belgium, the Netherlands and northern 


France, is a shaggy, bearlike dog with 
cropped ears and tail and a heavy beard. 
In Belgium a show championship can- 
not be awarded to a bouvicr unless it 
has won a prize for tracking or as an 
army, police or guard dog. The male is 
big, up to 140 pounds, very strong and 
agile. It is a good jumping breed. A bou- 
vier holds the world record for scaling 
a wall: 16 feet. Originally bred in Flan- 
ders to herd cattle — bouvicr literally 
means cattle dog— the dog is supposed 
to be of calm temperament. “The bou- 
vier does not have a chip on his shoul- 
der," says Abady’s wife, Isabel, an as- 
sistant professor of French at Vassar. 
“He does not want to be nasty. He is gen- 
tle and friendly and marvelous with chil- 
dren. He is only aggressive when some- 
one threatens his people or his prop- 
erly. Our kennel motto is Nemo me im- 
pune Uicessit [Nobody touches me with 
impunity.] The bouvier protects not be- 
cause he’s vicious, but because he is your 
dog. He does what is needed." 

As an example of the dog’s measured 
response to a situation, Abady cites the 
time a plumber came to his house a day 
late when no one was at home. “There 
were seven dogs in the house," Abady 
recalls, “and the plumber was pinned 
to the living-room wall for eight or nine 
hours. When we came in, he was ashen. 
The dogs didn't hurt him, they just 
wouldn't let him move even though he 
was only a foot and a half away from 
the door. Of course, he should have 
come the day he said he would." 

Then there was the time Abady went 
into Manhattan with Picot, an untrained 
year-old male. “I took him into the Figa- 
ro, a coffeehouse in Greenwich Village," 
Abady says. "You could take a dog in 
there, eat, drink coffee and play chess 
in a relaxed atmosphere. A guy who 
seemed about eight feet tall and wear- 
ing an orange motorcycle suit came in 
and sat at the next table. He ordered a 
hamburger and French fries. Picot was 
curled up at my feet. When this guy's 
order came, he got up and leaned across 
me to get the ketchup. It was a very ir- 
ritating and insolent gesture, as though 
he wanted to pick a fight. I did noth- 
ing. Shortly after that, he came back 
for the pepper and salt. I did nothing. 


As he was eating, he dropped one of 
his French fries on the floor and kicked 
it toward Picot. I kicked it back. He 
kicked again. I picked it up and said, 
‘Don’t feed the dog without the own- 
er's permission.’ I threw the French fry 
back at him and, by accident, it landed 
on his plate. Get the picture? He stands 
up and pushes the table aside. I stand, 
and suddenly I hear this high-pitched 
shriek from this huge guy. I didn't know 
what was going on. The place was ab- 
solutely still, and all I wondered was 
how a big guy, an enormous guy like 
this, could scream in such a high voice. 

"What had happened was Picot had 
grabbed the guy by the hand. The guy 
fell over a bannister, his hand bleeding, 
rushed into the bathroom and then shot 
out of the Figaro. There wasn’t a sound 
in the restaurant. Not a sound. It was 
eerie. I didn’t know what to say. Should 
I offer to pay his check? The waitress 
comes over, silently gives me my check, 
I pay and I leave with Picot. I didn’t 
know whether I could ever go back, but 
a few weeks later a friend of mine went 
in there and he told me, ‘Hey, there's 
this legend about this guy who went 
into the Figaro with a bear! And the 
bear tore this motorcyclist guy apart! 
The guy was all covered with blood af- 
ter the bear chewed him up, and they 
had to carry him on a stretcher to an am- 
bulance.’” It turned out the manager 
was delighted, because motorcyclists had 
made the place a hangout and annoyed 
his customers. 

Abady, who is 32, was born in Cu- 
rasao in the West Indies. He is of Dutch, 
French and English extraction. His fa- 
ther was a wealthy entrepreneur who in- 
vested in various enterprises ranging 
from ranches and department stores in 
Latin America to tea in India. Abady 
spent part of his childhood in Egypt; 
later his family moved to France and 
Italy. But wherever they went, Abady 
had horses and dogs. He credits a great 
deal of his knowledge of dog anatomy 
and structure to his experience with hors- 
es and also to his artistic training. "Rob- 
ert’s forte is his artist’s eye,” says Is- 
abel. “He is extremely visual." 

Abady’s education was classically 
French, and when the family moved to 
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New York he attended the Lyc6e Fran- 
gais, which was for him “a terrible 
school. It was too rigid and I was ba- 
sically rebellious.” Once when he was 
briefly living on his own after a spat 
with his father, he was called in by the 
headmaster and informed he was going 
to be expelled. “I said, ‘O.K., I won’t 
pay the bill.’ ” He remained in school. 

When Abady was 16, he had his final 
break with his family. “My father told 
me there was a big place waiting for me 
if I wanted to get involved in his af- 
fairs. He told me what they were, but 
they were not too engaging to me at the 
time. I was tom between medicine and 
art. My father didn't think very much 
of physicians generally, and when I told 
him I wanted to be a painter he thought 
I was insane. I packed my bags, rented 
an apartment and took a job as a sales- 
man. I wasn’t much of a salesman so 
they suggested I look for other work. 
Those were troubled years for me. I 
didn’t know how hard it was to make 
one’s own way in the world. I worked 
at various jobs and gradually I started 
to sell paintings. Little by little I didn’t 
have to work part-time.” 

Abady studied with Maximilian Au- 
rel Rasko, whom he regards as “one 
of the last great masters of the centu- 
ry.” From him Abady absorbed the prin- 
ciples of harmony, composition and de- 
sign, elements that are lacking, he says, 
in modern art, which he considers a 
“hoax.” At 18, Abady ’s work was pre- 
sented at a number of big shows, in- 
cluding that of the National Academy. 

Abady’s father died shortly after he 
left home and a quarter of a million dol- 
lars was placed in trust for him until he 
reached 21. Fearing that the trust fund 
was being mishandled, he sought to get 
his money. “I got a few thousand here 
and there to keep me quiet,” he says. 
“Then I was told that’s it.” Knowing 
that he was due a considerable sum from 
one of his father's former business as- 
sociates in Curasao, Abady went there. 
“I realized there was no way I could 
get the money legally,” Abady says, “but 
I knew that this man was tremendously 
superstitious, so I began a campaign of 
terror. In the evenings I planted speak- 
ers in his garden just outside his bed- 
eomlnued 
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Driving your own Continental gives you a sense of certain security. 


Lincoln Continental for 1971 brings a new dimension of 
substance and authority to the luxury car owner. Neither 
flashy nor commonplace, this new Lincoln Continental 
carries the look of confidence and innate good taste as 
naturally as those who own it. 

Continental Mark III— bold in concept, dramatic in 
execution— is the true personal luxury car. It's a pride to 
own. A delight to drive. And always a very clear expres- 
sion of your own individuality. 

Best equipped cars in America. 

Sure-Track, the industry’s first computer-controlled anti- 


skid braking system, is standard equipment on Continental 
Mark III, optional on Lincoln Continental. Far faster 
than any driver could, Sure-Track automatically pumps 
and releases the brakes to help avoid rear wheel lockup 
on slippery pavements. Michelin steel-belted radial ply 
tires and power front disc brakes are standard. 

The luxury environment. 

Seated inside a Continental, you find yourself surrounded 
by comforts and conveniences. Luxuries such as automatic 
temperature control are standard equipment on both Con- 
tinentals. This year-round cooling and heating system 
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Understated good taste is one reason. Sure : lrack braking is another. 


holds the interior temperature within the comfort range 
you preselect, regardless of the weather outside. 

Rich textured fabrics and cut pile nylon carpeting 
help make the environment congenial. Power windows, 
power steering, and the responsive power of the industry's 
most advanced V-8 engine help make the driving effortless. 

The timepiece in the Mark III is not a dock at all, 
but a true chronometer from the famous jeweler, Cartier. 

Resale value: it tells you something. 

No one thing tells you more about a car than the price 
people are willing to pay for a previously owned one. 


And today, at trade-in, a Continental can prove to be an 
extraordinarily sound investment. 

In fact, based on NADA wholesale prices, Continental 
Mark III continues to return a high proportion of its 
original manufacturer's suggested price and so has an en- 
viably high resale value. 

See your dealer about a Continental. Your first drive 
will demonstrate to you that a Lincoln Continental or 
Continental Mark III is more than just another luxury car. 

These are America’s most distinctive cars. Apart and 
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In 1971 the name of the game is color. 
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room, and I would hide in the shrub- 
bery with a mike and say. This is the 
great spirit speaking.’ He was a Rosi- 
crucianist or something. I would speak 
in Papiamento, which is a dialect I picked 
up at the time, and I would say, ‘You've 
been a very bad man. That fellow Rob- 
ert is such a nice boy, a young man at 
the beginning of life, and you're taking 
his money. He's really trying to work 
hard, and lie's going to school. Do you 
realize your soul is going to burn?’ This 
guy got so scared he capitulated.” 

Comfortably fixed, Abady went to 
Germany and Holland. There he stud- 
ied and painted and came to know the 
bouvier. In 1963 he returned to the U.S., 
where he met Isabel in a Philadelphia 
junk shop while he was seeking objects 
for still life. Isabel, who had studied for 
her doctorate at the University of Mon- 
treal, was then teaching at St. Joseph's 
College. They bought bouviers. got mar- 
ried and purchased a farm in Quebec. 

"Soon the whole place was crawling 
with bouviers,’’ Abady recalls. "They 
were all terrible. I was very disenchanted. 
I had started to learn about bouviers in 
a creative way. They were supposed to 
be courageous. These were very shy. I 
was determined to find out if the dog 
really had the character that his heri- 
tage suggested. We sold the farm, sold 
all our dogs or gave them away and 
started from scratch.” 

The Abadys moved back to the U.S. 
and settled in Stormvillc, 50 miles north 
of New York City. Passionately com- 
mitted to raising better bouviers, Abady 
got in touch with breeders in Belgium 
and flew over to buy dogs. He was dis- 
couraged at the first kennel he visited. 
"The dogs were much handsomer than 
the ones here, but they were very, very 
timid,” he says. "I looked at them in 
complete disgust and just walked away.” 
At the next kennel he visited, Posty Ar- 
lequin, he paid several thousand dollars 
for three handsome bitches, and then 
he saw Marc, a 2-year-old male at the 
Thudinie kennel of Justin Chastel. To 
see if the dog had courage, Abady 
donned a protective suit of heavy can- 
vas and leather and asked Chastel to 
send the dog on the attack. "Marc bar- 
reled into me, knocked me over and 



tried to kill me,” says Abady. "I knew 
this was the dog I wanted. This was the 
beginning of a new strain." Chastel did 
not want to sell Marc, who was the sen- 
sation of show rings in Belgium and 
France. But after five cognacs he agreed 
to let the dog go for a bit less than 
$6,000, including shipping. 

In the U.S. Marc promptly won his 
show championship. "Marc won a lot,” 
Abady says. "But not until Dun World 
ran a story on Marc did he get the rec- 
ognition he deserved. When the article 
appeared, he started winning working 
groups almost overnight. That is how 
susceptible many judges are to publicity. 
Before that, no one looked at him much 
because he was a bouvier and bouviers 
hadn't won in many, many years. Marc 
is a great dog and he should have won 
on his own merits.” Marc, along with 
other Vuilbaard Bouviers, has been han- 
dled in the ring by J. Monroe Stcbbins 
Jr. "He’s an excellent handler,” says 
Abady, "but he wishes we wouldn’t 
show up at ringside. He has no desire to 
be associated with the dramatic side 
of our kennel.” 

Although Abady has bred a dozen 
champions since he bought Marc, he re- 
mains skeptical of the show circuit. "It 


is obvious to me,” he says, "that it is im- 
possible to make judgments that are ab- 
solutely concrete because of the system. 
Judges are not really trained, they’re not 
schooled in esthetics and they’re not 
schooled in structure. There are no class- 
es to explain dynamics and all the prin- 
ciples that exist in dogs. To become a 
dog judge, you have to become a busy- 
body and get involved with a breed club. 
F.ventually you get assignments and are 
considered an expert by a lot of other 
nonexperts. There arc no standards that 
arc really plausible. There are some good 
judges, judges who seem extremely 
knowledgeable. These are people who 
have done a great deal of research on 
their ow n. A lot of handlers become judg- 
es. Some know something here or some- 
thing there, but they usually do not have 
the cohesive overall ability to go over a 
dog in detail. We've seen some outra- 
geous things happen; top working dogs 
that have been lame, lame for years, 
some judges will throw out of the ring 
and other judges will confer the highest 
awards on them. 

"The whole dog game should be re- 
organized. The American Kennel Club 
should be completely divested of its au- 
tocratic power. The AKC treats everyone 
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TOUCH ME NOT — 


like little children. There should be rules 
of conduct at shows, I agree with that. 
But there should also be the possibility 
for people who have serious grievances 
to bring them to a board that is in- 
dependent. 

"People want to know that the win- 
ning dog is the one after which the breed 
should be patterned. That’s essentially 
what showing should be all about. But 
breeds take turns for the worse because 
winning dogs sometimes shouldn't win. 
People read that this dog has six best-in- 
shows or 50 group wins, and they’ll send 
their bitch over to be bred and the dog 
could have 10,000 faults. This does a tre- 
mendous disservice to purebred dogs. 
It is perpetuating dogs for reasons that 
have nothing to do with dogs. It has to 
do with politics. It has to do with mon- 
ey. It has to do with influence. So dogs 
don’t make the progress they should.” 

Although Abady has a poor opinion 
of the showing, he regards attack train- 
ing as superb sport. His only difficulty 
is finding a steady supply of "villains.” 
A villain is the fellow who serves as the 
bouvier’s object of attack. He should 
weigh at least 200 pounds, because a hur- 
tling bouvier can easily knock down a 
lighter man. Once the villain is knocked 
flat, the dog can burrow underneath the 
protective suit and do severe damage. 
“You find villains anywhere you can 


get them," Abady says. "Anyone who 
talks big and thinks he has guts. We 
pay $4 an hour, but when a villain sees 
an enraged dog coming at him for the 
first time, he wants to raise the price." 

It takes about a year to train an at- 
tack bouvier, and only the most stable 
dogs arc taught. The first thing that the 
bouvier must learn is how to bite prop- 
erly. Abady trains h:s dog to bite the 
calf, the thigh, the arm and the crotch. 
"When we say a bouvier bites," says 
Abady, "it doesn’t mean the dog just 
puts his teeth into someone. A bite is a 
trained procedure. A bite is a lethal as- 
sault. For a dog to bite, it is not enough 
to slash or nip. A dog is not really ef- 
fective that way. For a dog to bite ef- 
fectively, he must apply pressure and 
break bones and tear muscles and not 
let go and quit. When you first start train- 
ing a dog to bite, he may exert 100 
pounds of pressure. That's meaningless. 
A bouvier that has been taught to bite 
will exert up to 1.000 pounds of pres- 
sure per square inch, and it takes only 
about 300 or 350 to break the average 
human forearm. The bouvier has to learn 
to throw his weight into the bite, his 
shoulders into it, his neck into it. And 
he really has to tear. The first time he 
shakes his head, everything goes with 
it. This is our whole concept. If a bou- 
vier gets you in the thigh, you'll be un- 



A bouvier getting his basic training goes for the padded arm of a hired, hesitant "villain." 


conscious in about five seconds. You 
couldn't stand the pain. If a dog comes 
in and slashes, you have a chance to 
break his head, but if a dog comes in 
and holds and starts tearing and break- 
ing things, then it’s all over, because 
you can’t get him off you. 

"A bouvier bite is a studied thing. It 
really doesn’t matter where he bites you. 
I f he got you on the big toe, you’d prob- 
ably lose consciousness. Shepherds and 
Dobermans are slashers; they have a 
longer jaw, so instinctively they want to 
let go. They do not have the same jaw 
structure as the bouvier.” Abady speaks 
from experience about the bouvier bite. 
While photographing an attack lesson 
in France, he got a little too close to 
the villain. The bouvier wheeled off tar- 
get and grabbed Abady in the thigh. A 
doctor used 27 stitches on the wound 
and Abady limped for months. 

In the early stages of training, the bou- 
vier is held on a special leash of whale 
hide or latigo leather. "The leash is very 
pliable," says Abady, "and its vibrations 
will give you an idea of what's going on 
in a potential attack situation. You can 
feel the bouvier quiver and tense up. 
It’s as though an electric signal is given 
through the leash. He should do noth- 
ing unless there is direct assault on you 
or unless he is commanded. I don't use 
complicated verbal commands. The com- 
mand to be on guard, the last step be- 
fore an all-out assault, is ‘Cha,’ which 
is said just under my breath. It means 
nothing in any language. ‘Cha’ iscnough, 
and the dog is like a live wire. The com- 
mand to attack, very good insofar as 
it’s so subtle that no one would ever 
know what is happening, is ‘Tsk, tsk.' 
That’s it. Suddenly the dog turns into a 
cannonball." 

Dr. Stephen Wilder, a Manhattan psy- 
chologist who walks through Central 
Park because he lives on the West Side 
and practices on the East, has two of 
Abady's bouviers. "Bouviers are very 
much a part of my life in the city," Wil- 
der says. "I think Robert's bouviers arc 
the best of all the dogs I’ve seen, and 
I’ve tried shepherds, Dobermans, rot- 
weillers and Rhodesian ridgebacks. 
None has the stability or temperament 
of my two bouviers. You have to 
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Our president is 
out behind counters seeing 
that Avis becomes Nod. 

Ifwe don’t make it, 
he may stay there. 

All Avis executives, 
including our president, 
are spending several shifts 
behind our counters 
renting cars. Seeing where 
and how we can improve. 

They’ve done this 
for four years, but it never 
mattered so much as it does now. 

Because if we don’t make you happy with our 
service, you won’t move us up from No. 2 to No. 1. 

So the next time you’re at an Avis counter, 
if the guy who helps you doesn’t look like a 
smiling Avis girl, it may be a trying Avis president. 

Avis is going to be No.l. We try harder. 



Avis rents sparkling new Plymouths and other line cars. 
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Those “free” credit cards are good 
at some hotels. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
good ones . . .worldwide. 



Apply now. Write American Express, Box 2912, N.Y., N.Y. 10008. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



have a dog that is very calm. City liv- 
ing is complicated. If the dog went at 
everyone who looked or acted strange, 
he'd get you into an awful lot of trou- 
ble very easily. 

"Bouvier attack training requires a 
very complex set of discriminations. Why 
should the dog attack the 101st strang- 
er and not the first 100? The bouvier 
has two attributes that are seemingly con- 
tradictory. One, a tremendous amount 
of stability, and two, a predisposition 
to protect, to bite without hesitation 
when required. These dogs have a deep 
sense of territory. When I let them off 
the leash, they’re never more than 40 
feet away from me. With my wife, the 
dogs are never more than 10 feet away.” 
• A year ago, while walking home 
through the park one evening, Dr. Wil- 
der found himself being followed by a 
group of teen-agers. They caught up to 
him and demanded money. “When I re- 
fused, one kid reached into his pocket 
and flicked out a switchblade knife," Wil- 
der recalls. “It was like a signal and 
they started to surround me. I had Roc- 
co, my trained bouvier, a young bou- 
vier pup and another dog with me. I 
didn't want to challenge these kids, but 
I suggested that the first one who came 
at me probably would die and that three 
or four others wouldn’t go through life 
looking the same. Rocco had oriented 
himself in a certain way. He doesn't rave 
or jump around. These dogs have an un- 
derstated way that people don’t under- 
stand. Rocco's neck arches, his cars 
stand, his gait changes. I started walk- 
ing backward, and Rocco kept doing 
figure eights around me to make sure 
no one came close. No one did." 

Abady recalls the occasion on which 
he drove to the East Side of Manhattan 
to deliver a painting, leaving a bouvier 
bitch to guard the car. “I parked the 
car about a third of a block away," he 
says. “It was a warm evening, and I 
left the dog inside with another paint- 
ing and a few odds and ends on the 
front seat. I delivered my painting and 
it was getting dark when I came out. I 
remember passing a row of cars and see- 
ing a man trying to get into a car that I 
had thought at first was mine, but in 
the dusk I figured I had made a mis- 

continued 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 Prool and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, franklorl, Kentucky 40G01. 
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Our new portable radio plays FM, AM 
and WCFields movies. 



We designed an FM/AM radio 
that not only lets you listen. But 
lets you look. Because when you 
press the top of the set, out pops 
a TV screen. 

Why pop-up? Because it can 
pop down. To make portable TV 
as compact and as portable as a 
portable radio. And when you’re 
not looking at the screen, you can 
keep it inside the radio— safe 
from dust and scratches. 

This TV has something else 
going for it that you can’t see. 

The batteries. We put them 
inside. So unlike most other 
portable TVs, you don’t have to 
lug a separate, bulky battery 
pack around. Or lay out an extra 


thirty to forty dollars. Because 
Panasonic includes the batteries 
in the price of the set. Special 
Panasonic batteries that are 
almost twice as rechargeable and 
last almost twice as long as the 
bulky monsters other portables 
still have to use. 

At home, work the set off 
house current. And save the 
batteries for the backyard 
or beach. Where a snap-on sun 
hood keeps your picture from 
getting sunstroke. 

Put the TV back into hiding 
and let the music out. FM or 
AM. Both sound big and 
beautiful through an oversized 
speaker or the private earphone. 


And as you can see, there’s 
more than one Panasonic TV 
with the batteries inside. Even 
one that fits right in the palm of 
your hand. See them at any 
dealer we permit to carry the 
Panasonic line. Including the 
“Pandora,” Model TR-425R. The 
one new portable radio you’ll 
want to keep an eye on. 


PANASONIC, 

just slightly ahead of our time. 


200 Park Avenue, New York 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call 800 243-6000. In Conn., 800 942-0655. We pay (or the call. Ask about Model TR-425R. 
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Those “free” credit cards are good 
at some restaurants. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
good ones . . .worldwide. 



THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



Red Wing 
brings you 
Great Outdoor 
Boots 


G. O. Boots, for short; because 
that's what they are. Great for 
hiking or hunting, camping or 
trailing, or for just loafing around 
in on your day off. Rugged 
lightweights you can relax in. 
Come see the style that suits you 
best at your nearby Red Wing 
dealer's — right before your 
next day off. 


G. O. BOOTS... 
great to get out in 


RED WING 
SHOES 


take. I tried to remember exactly where 
I had parked. I knew it was on this 
street, and I went back again. 

“All of a sudden it dawned on me 
that the guy had been getting into my 
car. I looked, and he seemed to be in 
the same position he had been three or 
four minutes before when I first passed 
him. I was very puzzled. All of a sud- 
den the terrible thought occurred to me 
that something was going on with this 
guy’s arm. The car was shaking and quiv- 
ering. Here was this guy moaning as 
though he was in pretty bad shape. The 
dog had nailed him right in the shoul- 
der. J tried to extricate him. but J couldn't 
get him out. I went inside and tried to 
get her to release him. but she wouldn't. 
She was just braced in there. 

“I figured I better gel a cop. After a 
good five or six minutes. I finally got 
the police. Here they came in a patrol 
car. They get out as big as life. ‘O.K., 
where’s the guy?' they asked. I said, ‘He's 
in there.' So a cop opened the door, 
grabbed him and said ‘O.K.. c'morj, bud- 
dy.’ Then the cop said. ‘God. what's 
in there?’ I said. ‘That's my dog.' One 
cop said, 'That ain't no dog, that’s a 
bear!’ The familiar bear nonsense. I said. 
‘You just hold him and drag, and I'll 
get in the car and release him.' But the 
cops jumped in the patrol car, slammed 
the door and rolled up their windows. 
Can you imagine that? Then one cop 
rolled down his window a little bit and 
said, ‘When you get him out. call us.* 

“Finally I got the guy’s arm loose. It 
was an ordeal. I had to pry her and 
coax her and tell her she was a good 
girl. She was very bloodthirsty this dog. 
in any case. Finally, the cops got the 
guy and look him away. He was de- 
lighted to be arrested." 

In the course of the last six years, 
Abady has spent almost S250.000 on his 
kennel and now makes a good living 
from dogs. “Most of the money is from 
the peripheral activities that concern 
dogs." he says. "Training, of course, is 
very lucrative, and word of good train- 
ing spreads fast. Up to now we have 
trained only bouviers, but we are ex- 
panding to take in any dogs. Boarding 
is very important. We have a lot of con- 
sultations on nutritional problems, and 

continued 
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“To me, flavor is what smoking 
all about. And I'm not 
about to change my mind. 

I’m an Old Gold Filters man.” 




Please send me the posters I've checked on the right 
at SI. 50 each or at our special otter ot 4 for S5.00 
(and $1.25 lor each additional poster.) I have indi- 
cated how many of each I want. 

I enclose $ for posters 

□ Cash □ check □ money order 

NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 500 for 
postage and handling. 

These full color posters are shipped in crush-proof 
tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 


*1B1 PETE MARAVICH, Atlanta 


2B1 EARL MONROE, Baltimore 
3B1 JOHN HAVLICEK, Boston 
*6B1 BOB LANIER, Detroit 


7B1 WILT CHAMBERLAIN, L. A. 


*7B2 JERRY WEST, L.A. 

8B1 LEW ALCINDOR, Mil. 

*8B2 OSCAR ROBERTSON. Mil. 
9B1 BILL BRADLEY, New York 
*9B2 WALT FRAZIER, New York 
*9B3 WILLIS REED, New York 
*1081 BILLY CUNNINGHAM, Phila. 


12B1 ELVIN HAYES, San Diego 
*13B1 NATE THURMOND, San Fran. 
1H1 BOBBY ORR, Boston 
*1H2 PHIL ESPOSITO, Boston 
*1H3 DEREK SANDERSON, Boston 
2H1 BOBBY HULL, Chicago 
3H1 GORDY HOWE, Detroit 
*6H2 JEAN BELIVEAU, Montreal 
7H1 ED GIACOMIN, New York 
*7H2 VIC HADFIELD, New York 
11 HI RED BERENSON, St. Louis 
*12H1 DAVE KEON, Toronto 
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NORMAN 

MAILER’S 

new book is 

“a magnificent 
prose poem ” 1 

“horrifying, 
funny, moving, 
beautiful ” 2 

“astonishing, 
illuminating, a 
masterpiece ” 3 


OF A FIRE 
ON THE 
MOON 



TOUCH ME NOT 

we have a mail-order business selling nu- 
tritional supplements.” 

To a growing number of dog fanci- 
ers, Abady is a recognized expert on con- 
dition and nutrition. Not long ago he 
visited an acquaintance who was very 
proud of his Labrador retriever. Abady 
looked at the dog, felt the stomach, 
checked the coat and peered down the 
throat as the owner beamed. "Your dog 
is not well,” Abady said. "He has ton- 
silitis, the gums look pale, the coat is ter- 
rible and he lacks vigor. Have your vet 
check for worms." The veterinarian re- 
ported that the dog had the start of an 
infestation of hookworms. 

"You hear this country has the best 
nourished people and everyone is 
healthy," says Abady. "Then you see 
people who arc nervous wrecks, they 
tire easily, they're not healthy. It’s the 
same thing with dogs. Dogs are not al- 
ways in top shape. For the most part 
they are in awful shape. They are eat- 
ing rations that are inadequate. Dog 
owners and veterinarians are brain- 
washed by big companies. The rations 
are helpful in the sense that they are bal- 
anced, but over a long period of time I 
would say no dog can really do well on 
them. Let's assume that a dog has worms. 
The intestine is upset, and the dog can’t 
synthesize vitamin C normally. So he 
starts to develop certain serious symp- 
toms that are not picked up by a vet be- 
cause he is not nutritionally oriented. 
The B complex is interfered with. This 
becomes chronic, and you start to see 
the results: wear on the inside of the 
gum. pigment is lacking, the dog lacks 
luster, he starts to have bad breath, which 
is mostly caused by niacin deficiency. 

"Because the dog has bad breath, the 
modern notion is to give him chlorophyll. 
No one bothers to think that maybe 
the dog has some trouble with his in- 
testinal tract. Then the dog becomes sus- 
ceptible to certain diseases and infec- 
tions. This is automatic. Say the dog 
picks up a mixed bacterial infection. Es- 
sentially dogs are very hardy, and they 
generally have much better defenses than 
people do. But unless the dog has enough 
proper nutrition in his rations, the in- 
fection is going to take hold and attack 
various organs. Say he gels tonsilitis. 

lontiniml 
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BEHIND 

EVERY 

PUSSYCAT, 

THERESA 

GREAT 

BOURBON. 




Only Early Times 
makes the Pussycat 
perfect. The Pussy- 
cat? It's the national 
prize-winning drink 
^ that's made when 

you shake a packet of "Instant 
Pussycat Mix," water and Early 
Times. This orange-sweet sour mixes 
up as quick as a cat. Remember; it 
only happens with Early Times. 

Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at 
your favorite food or liquor store. 


To get a set of 4—10% 07. Pussycat glasses 
& 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix', 
send $2.95 to: Early Times Pussycat Classes 
P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain, Minnesota 55359 
•offer valid only where legal-limited time only. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF 
EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO .LOUISVILLE. KY. ecuic i-n 



Save $ 30 

on something 

you don’t need 
right now 

Air conditioning is probably the furthest thing from your 
mind right now, but in a few months you’ll wish you had one of 
those wonderful little boxes that turn sweltering rooms into 
cool paradises. 

Well, if you act right now, you can get one for about $30 less 
than it’ll cost you then. 

And these aren’t last year’s leftovers we’re talking about. But 
brand new 1971 Whirlpool air conditioners. 

There’s the 9500 BTU ( 115 volt) unit for only 
$199.95* — with Insta-Mount so you can install it yourself. 

And the larger 21,000 BTU model for $289.95*- 
with our famous Panic Button for cooling off the hottest places 
extra fast. 

No matter which one you choose, you’ll get a decorator pant 
that not only looks good but muffles sound as well. An air 
exhaust that gets the stale air out. And an air-directional 
control to direct the air wherever you want it. 

True, you may feel a little foolish buying an air conditioner 
right now. But in a few months, when everybody’s paying more 
than you did, you’ll feel absolutely brilliant. 



Whirlpool 



•Prices optional with dealer. Includes one year service. 
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You go to the vet, and he says, "O.K.. 
your dog has tonsilitis.' He may not re- 
alize it’s an ascending infection coming 
up from the intestines. So he treats 
the dog for tonsilitis, the symptoms dis- 
appear temporarily and the dog is still 
in as lousy shape as before. 

"Or maybe the vet will give him cor- 
tisone, the big panacea now. Cortisone 
is a very dangerous drug and most vet- 
erinarians don’t know the side effects 
of it. I’m not saying one should not use 
cortisone — it’s been a lifesaver — but you 
better know what you're doing. When 
you inject cortisone, you establish a tre- 
mendous imbalance between cortisone 
and dcoxy cortisone, which is one of 
the hormones secreted along with cor- 
tisone by the body. Then you have big 
problems. The deoxy cortisone’s func- 
tion is to isolate bacteria and keep them 
encapsulated. When you give a lot of cor- 
tisone you reduce inflammation quickly 
and lake away obvious symptoms, but 
what you are also doing is releasing all 
the bacteria that have been encapsulated, 
and then very often the dog is over- 
whelmed by the infection.’’ 

Abady has his own laboratory. "I was 
forced by circumstances to become my 
own vet," he says. "Our mortality of 
newborn puppies is maybe 2 °', . It was 
60% when I didn’t do the work and 
when I wasn't my own vet." There has 
been such a demand for Abady’s nu- 
tritional supplements that he is planning 
to start a company to sell them in pack- 
aged form. The first half dozen kennel- 
tested supplements arc specifically for- 
mulated to meet various needs or prob- 
lems. There is a supplement to increase 
the stamina of hunting dogs, another 
for pups of large breeds ("to give them 
the chance to grow up to their genetic 
potential"), supplements for breeding 
dogs, a supplement for lactating bitches 
of all breeds and supplements for dogs 
under stress or in a diseased condition. 

"Wc'rc not interested in making mon- 
ey lor money's sake." Abady says. “We 
want to break new ground. We are al- 
ways looking for things that will work 
better than anything has before." 

Meanwhile, no one had better give 
him any trouble. Robert Abady’s bark 
is no worse than his bite. end 


Wake up to an 
ocean fresh shave. 



Handcrafted quality. . . 

Zenith puts it in Black and White. 



Every Zenith Portable 
TV is Handcrafted . . . 
built better to let you 
enjoy a brighter, 
sharper picture years 
and years longer. 

Shown: The Sunrise, 
Model C1333. 12 diag. 
picture. Handsome 
grained American 
Walnut color cabinet. 
Weight: just 17 pounds. 

Pick it up at your 
Zenith dealer's. 

At Zenith, the quality 
goes in before the 
name goes on .® 
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Ihe Answer: 

Now you can tell consumers within 30 seconds where to 
buy your product, send a sample to every person in the 
U.S. who really wants one, alert dealers to new products 
or policies or promotions, check their displays, and 
even verify their addresses. You can quickly check the 
response to your advertising, the reliability of dealer 
service, and the progress of product introductions all 
at the same time. And person to person. 



Dialogue Marketing, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 


Call this number 
toll free from anywhere 
in the U.S. 800-631-4299. 
(In New Jersey 
call 800-962-2803.) 




FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETBALL -NBA: Milwaukee, the fastest gun in 
the West, shot down five more opponents on the 
way to a new NBA record for consecutive victories — 
1 9 I he Bucks maimed Boston 1 11-99, Philadelphia 
127-103, l,os Angeles 1 12-97, Buffalo 116 113 and 
then hit for 63' ,' from the field in the first quarter 
of a 108-95 win over Detroit in the record-breaker. 
I he Atlanta Hawks moved I '4 games ahead in their 
playoff spot struggle with Cincinnati by winning 
three straight after being nipped by Detroit 106- 
105 in the week's opener. The Hawks belled Se- 
attle 128 116, then broke a 102-102 lie with six 
straight points m the last three minutes to down San 
Francisco 109-105 and finish the week with a win 
over Los Angeles 105- 104. In the East the Knteks lost 
to second-place Philadelphia 1211 16 Hut clinched a 
playoff berth by beating Boston 112-104. 

ABA: Kentucky, 7^4 games behind Virginia in the 
East Division, beat both Carolina and the Florid- 
ians twice: the Cougars 122- 1 12 and I 31-128, Flor- 
ida 128-1 19 and 1 18-113. In the West. Indiana cut 
into Utah's lead by w inning two of its three games. 
The Pacers dropped a 1 13-1 10 decision to Pitts- 
burgh but conquered Memphis 1 22-98 and Utah 98- 
97. Pittsburgh's Stew Johnson broke the Icaguc 
singlc-gamc scoring record with 62 points to lead 
the C<»ndors to a 142 I29*win over the Floridians. 
The fifth-year pro from Murray State eclipsed the 
previous single-game high of 59 established last 
year by Spencer Haywood. 


boating RUNNING TIDE, owned by Jakob Is- 
brandtsen, was the overall and Class A winner 
of the Southern Ocean Racing Conference cham- 
pionship (page 24). 


BOWLING DICK WEBER, using a borrowed bull 
after his had been stolen before the semifinal round, 
defeated his brother-in-law. Norm Meyers. 237- 
235 in the final game of the S60.000 Buckeye Open 
in Toledo. Meyers led most of the way, but Weber 

finished with four straight strikes to w in. 


boxing BOB FOSTER, beaten in his last bout by 
Joe Fra/icr. knocked out Hal (TNT) Carroll with 
right hands at 2:32 of the fourth round in Scran- 
ton, Pa. to defend his share of the world light-heavy- 
weight championship. Foster won (he title from 
Dick Tiger in 1968 but was stripped of it two 
months ago by the World Boxing Association 
when he failed to defend against Jimmy Dupree 
within six months. Foster is still considered the 
champ by all bodies but the WBA, which rec- 
ognizes Vicente Rondon of Venezuela. 


golf J. C. SNEAD overtook Gardner Dickinson 
with a third-round 66 and finished with a three- 
under-par 69 for 275 to win the Doral-Eastern Open 


in Miami. Snead, a onetime baseball player who 
didn’t take up golf until five years ago. scored his 
first professional win at Tucson a month ago. 

mocket Even seven stitches in his forehead couldn't 
stop Phil Esposito. Boston's explosive center. Es- 
posito scored the Bruins' fourth goal to give them 
a 4 3 win over Toronto, increasing his scoring total 
to 117 points with his 52nd goal and 65th assist. 
Boston, as usual, continued cutting up everyone in 
the league: Minnesota 6 3. Pittsburgh 6-3 and Cal- 
ifornia 7-0. The Rangers won six in a row before 
tying Detroit 2-2. Chicago got five of a possible 
six points and held an excitement-ending 22-point 
lead over St. Louis. 

HORSE RACING In the first of the season's SIOO.OOO 
races for 3-year-olds EXECUTIONER (S 14.80) 
caught speed-horse Dynastic in the stretch to take 
the Flamingo Slakes at Hialeah by a head (page 22). 
High-weighted 5-ycar-old MANTA (S8.20) led a 
field of II all the way to capture the Santa Mur- 
garita Handicap for fillies and mares at Santa Anita. 
Scoring her seventh victory in nine starts on the 
California track. Manta won by two lengths and 
covered the I % miles in 1 :48 ' Beja was second 
and favorite Last of the Line third. 

skiing MARILYN COCHRAN of Richmond. Vt. 
dominated the French National Women's cham- 
pionship in La Plagnc, winning the giant slalom 
and the special slalom and finishing fourth in the 
downhill. Her impressive performance gave her 
the combined championship. 

The University of Denver won its 14th National 
Collegiate championship in 18 years at Terry Peak 
in Lead. S. Dak. Favored Denver's four-event 

place Colorado. 

swimming -DAVID EDGAR of Tennessee broke 
his American record of 20.4 in the 50-yard free- 
style with a 20.2 clocking at the Southeastern Con- 
ference championships in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

MARK SPITZ of Indiana lowered the American 
record by one-tenth of a second in the 200-yard but- 
terfly with a time of 1:49.50 as the Hoosiers won 
their I Ith straight Big Ten title. 

tennis- -MARGARET COURT avenged an earlier 
loss to Evonne Goolagong by beating her 3-6, 7-6, 

6- 2 in the finals of the Centennial Open at Auck- 
land. New Zealand. BOB CARMICHAEL won 
the men's title with two exciting tie-breakers for a 

7- 6, 7-6, 6-3 victory over Allan Stone. 

track s field— PAT MATZDORF, a junior. 


equaled the American indoor high-jump record of 
7' 3' on his second attempt to help Wisconsin cap- 
ture its fifth consecutive Big Ten championship, 
in Madison. 


mileposts ANNOUNCED: By the NCAA, that 
its investigation of premature signings of pro con- 
tracts by college basketball players had not un- 
tune. Walter Byers, executive director, said the or- 
ganization had sworn affidavits from seven play- 
ers. including Villanova s Howard Porter and Jim 
McDaniels of Western Kentucky. 


COACHING CHANGES: GARY THOMPSON, 
basketball coach of Wichita State, was dropped 

sonal problems. DICK BESTWICK returned to 
Georgia Tech as assistant football coach after hav- 
ing accepted the head position at Marshall Uni- 
versity a week earlier. EDWARD DOHERTY, a 
former Boston College quarterback, was named 
head football coach at Holy Cross. B.C.'s sturdiest 
rival, succeeding Bill Whition, who stepped down 
a month ago. At Purdue. Basketball Coach 
GEORGE KING was given the job of athlet e di- 
rector. replacing the late Red Mackes. Former Bos- 
ton Patriot Head Coach CLIVE RUSH was hired 
as olTcnsivc coach of the Washington Redskins. 
STAN HUNTSMAN, track coach at Ohio Uni- 
versity, was appointed track coach at the Univer- 
sitv of Tennessee, replacing Chuck Rohe. Univer- 
sity of Miami Basketball Coach RON GODJ REY 
resigned after four years, and after the Hurricanes' 
worst season ever (7-19). 


PROPOSED: The purchase of Yankee Stadium 
by New York City for about S24 million from 
Rice University and the Knights of Columbus to 
forestall a move by the baseball Yankees and the 

football Giants to another city. 

DIED: CHARLES W, ENGELHARD. 54. mul- 
timillionaire industrialist and racehorse owner; in 
Boca Grande. Fla. He had 14 U.S. stakes winners 
in the last 10 years, but his most famous cham- 
pion was Nijinsky II. who won II straight races, 
including the English Triple Crown. Some other 
notable Engelhard horses: Alley Fighter, who won 
the 1968 Santa Anita Derby; Ribocco, the winner 
of the 1967 Irish Derby; and Rtbeto, who took the 
same race a year later. At his death Engelhard 
owned 300 horses. 


DIED: MILLARD (Dixie) HOWELL. 58. whose 
passes to Don Hutson and his own runs led Al- 
abama to a 22-poinl second quarter in a 29 - 1 3 upset 
of Stanford in the 1935 Rose Bowl; after a two-year 
illness; in Hollywood. 


CREDITS 

4 -Robert Huebermonn. 16 Ton/ Triolo: 22 Bill 
Kuenzol-M.oim Herold 24, 25 -Rirhord Meek 26- 
33 -Fred Koplcn. Block Stor, 52 AP 53-55 Cu-t 
Gunther; 56 AP, Dovid Gohr-TIME. UP I. 58 Shel 
Hcrshorn-Bloct Stor, 62 —Del Myltey. 70 — W'l 
Blanche.- 74 82 -Roy DeCorovo; 93 Jell Johnson- 
Mioml Metro. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PAUL KUBINSKI, a 5' 

1 1* guard on the Park- 
land High basketball 
(cam in El Paso, scored 
72 points to dominate 
a 102-34 victory over 
Fabens High. Paul 
made 24 of 25 free 
throws. He scored in 
double figures in every 
game for the last two 
years. 



BILL CLARK of San 

Jose, Calif., in a two- 
hour run at Foothill 
College in Los Altos 
Hills, established five 
American records: 15 
miles (1:17:53.4), 25 ki- 
lometers 1 1 .20:42.8 ). 30 
kilometers (1:37:33.0), 
20 miles ( 1 :44: 56.4) and 
two-hour run (22 miles, 
1,254 yards). 



V 


CAROL THESIERES of 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., af- 
ter seven unsuccessful 
tries, finally won the 
U.S. Women's Squash 
Racquets Singles cham- 
pionship, defeating Ca- 
nadian champ Mari- 
gold Edwards of Pitts- 
burgh in the finals 15- 
13, 15-8, l5-9at Prince- 
ton, N.J. 



RANOY F AIRES, a | 34- 

pound wrestler at the 
University of Tennes- 
scc-Chatlanooga who 
has never lost a varsity 
match, dccisioncd 
Mike Barrett of LSU 
14-5 in the finals of the 
Southeastern Intercol- 
legiate tournament for 
his 100th straight win in 
high school and college. 



TORI HAINES, a 7111- 
grader in Anchorage. 
Alaska, outperformed 
81 girls to win the state 
senior gymnastics 
championship. She ac- 
cumulated 46.9 points 
out of a possible 80 to 
edge runner-up Roxy 
Knccht, who had 46.35. 
Tori's sister Becky won 
in the junior division. 



JEFF REQUARTH of 

Oakwood High in Day- 
ton had his finest hour 
as his team edged near- 
by Tipp City 73-71. He 
connected on all 14 of 
his licld-goal attempts, 
including the winning 
basket in the last three 
seconds, scored 33 
points and grabbed 21 
rebounds. 
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19 t h"ole the readers take over 


ARMCHAIR EXERCISE 

Sirs: 

President Nixon's comments on physical 
fitness and the spiritual benelits of "exer- 
cising” vicariously while seated in front of 
the TV set (Scorlcard, March I ) make one 
wonder if he is as familiar with what might 
be called the State of the American Body 
as he seems to be with the State of the 
World, the Union, etc. 

As a physician, I have ample opportunity 
to sample the state of the American body 
and can report it. politely, as tending to cor- 
pulency, and, putting it frankly, often fat. 
Obesity is a recognized factor in increasing 
the risk of coronary artery disease. Mea- 
sures recommended to reduce this risk in- 
clude a regular program of physical exer- 
cise. Thus, "exercise for exercise's sake," 
which President Nixon disdains, is really 
exercise for health's sake. 

Walking remains an excellent form of ex- 
ercise as well as a way of getting to school 
or the local market. Bicycling provides a 
greater range of mobility. Snowshocing and 
ski touring transform winter into the won- 
derland that Bing Crosby sings about. And 
the substitution of muscle power for gas- 
oline power might be termed exercise for 
antipollution's sake. 

And lest someone wishes to rest on the 
records and spirit of America's track cham- 
pions, a recent study noted that some seven 
out of every 10 recruits ( 18 to 20 years old) 
for the Austrian Army could run 1.5 miles 
or more in 12 minutes while only about 
four of every 10 recruits (of the same age) 
for the U.S. Air Force could do so. 

Roy D. Clark Jr. 

Captain. USAF, MC 
Mountain Home AFB, Idaho 

ARMCHAIR ATHLETE 

Sirs: 

Robert H. Boyle's article on Dr. Delano 
Meriwether ( Champion of the Armchair Ath- 
letes, Feb. 22) was an honest description of 
an athlete who enjoys competing merely for 
the fun of it. In a time of overspecialization, 
highly complex individual training programs 
and SI 00,000 contracts, it is refreshing to 
sec an athlete rise to world-class status strict- 
ly on his own. Dr. Meriwether's splendid 
mixture of success with fun underlines the 
purpose of sport itself. 

Li t. David Faltsch 

Ames, Iowa 

ACTIVE RETIREMENT 

Sirs: 

Jerry Kirshenbaum's recent article on our 
sporls-orientcd Florida retirement commu- 
nity ( Working at a Lite of Leisure , Feb. I ) 
was just tremendous. He caught the very 


spirit of Port Charlotte. In the four years 
my husband and I have spent here as es- 
capees from the frozen North, we have shed 
all regimentation, and we are lOyears young- 
er! We never dreamed we could be so happy. 

Dorothy Fell 

Port Charlotte, Fla. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Jerry Kirschcnbaum's article very 
much. But it docs serve to impress forcibly 
upon me the difference between the life of 
the retirees in Port Charlotte and the life of 
retirees in Sun Valley, of which I am one. 

Our retirees ski vigorously and hunt and 
fish the mountain areas. We think that our 
energetic life gives us a greater claim to the 
Fountain of Youth than the Florida va- 
riety. 

J. C. Hammond 

Sun Valley, Idaho 

MAKING HAY IN KANSAS 

Sirs: 

In Far Out in Middle America (March 
I), Curry Kirkpatrick mentions that the 
Kansas Jayhawks have compiled an "un- 
impressive” undefeated record in the Big 
Eight. We think that's pretty darn good for 
a team grown out of "big, slow, ploddy peo- 
ple . . . rescued from hay wagons and coaxed 
out of silos.” As for the contention that 
there arc three Missouri Valley teams that 
could beat us, well, please excuse us. we've 
got to go finish the plowing so's we can 
catch the stage headed for Houston. 

Bill Niles 
Jeff Nelson 
Fred Humpert 
Dick Gibus 

Lawrence, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Curry Kirkpatrick stated that being un- 
defeated in the Big Eight Conference is no 
honor. SI said the same thing about Big 
Eight football, and Nebraska ended up with 
the No. I team. 

Vince Clark 

Colfax. Wis. 

TENNESSEE SPLASH 

Sirs: 

Three rousing cheers for Coach Ray Bus- 
sard of the recharged University of Ten- 
nessee swimming team ( Fastest Man Afloat, 
March I). It’s small wonder, indeed, that 
Dave Edgar and his teammates have made 
a big splash. By his unique promotive in- 
novations, Bussard has done away with the 
heretofore hum-drum activity of swimming 
meets. With the introduction of the Timcttes 
with those two strikingly pulchritudinous 
bikini-clad gals shown holding Old Glory 


and canoeing down the pool, with the coed 
managers who tend with loving care the 
whims of the swimmers, and with music to 
swim by -well, who wouldn't be inspired 
to ultimate victory at UT? 

William F. O’Brien 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Allow me to commend you on William 
F. Reed's article. You have exposed Coach 
Bussard as one who typifies the contem- 
porary collegiate attitude toward— and mis- 
conception of— sport. He not only has a 
Tennessee swimmer "pour a bottle of wa- 
ter from his home pool into enemy wa- 
ters," he also “personally inspects the swim- 
mers' dormitory rooms,” though most of 
the police work is left to the Orange 
Knights. Coach Bussard docs not permit 
dissent from his tactics and rules ("There's 
no room on our team for the radical or the 
leftist"). Is the athlete's freedom and opin- 
ion suppressed? 

Mr. Bussard could also be accused of 
chauvinism. Being patriotic is one thing, 
but using coeds to carry the American flag 
because "it kind of makes the visiting teams 
lose some of their concentration," is de- 
plorable. I think what has happened is that 
Bussard has lost his concentration on the 
pleasure of sport— the engagement of one's 
self in physical activity as a source of rec- 
reation, not war! 

Ironically, Dave Edgar, the "fastest man 
afloat," doesn't care much about Coach 
Bussard's rules and regulations. Keep win- 
ning and enjoying sport, Dave. 

Gregory J. Tarone 

Washington 

Sirs: 

Your article was great. A few more about 
Big Orange Country, which has one of the 
top all-round sports programs in the na- 
tion, and you just might make up for your 
total neglect of the fabulous 1970 Tennessee 
football team. (I'll bet if Notre Dame had 
played in the Sugar Bowl it would have got- 
ten more than two lines of coverage.) 

Dan Dillon 

Knoxville, Tcnn. 

A LOOK AT THE PAST 

Sirs: 

The Boxer and the Slugger (March I) is 
one of the most fascinating contributions 
to boxing I have ever seen. The descriptive 
writing of Martin Kane and the lifelike draw- 
ings of Robert Handvillc graphically depict 
some of history's most interesting fights. 
But the one that most interests me is the 
sketch of the Willard-Johnson light, which 
has been controversial for years. Now that 
continued 
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There are some things 

a woman can t ask a man 


And who should know better than another 
woman? That's why United Van Lines' Bette 
Malone stays so busy answering questions and 
giving advice to the feminine members of the 
families we move. Q It may be a tip on selling 
your house. A list of school and medical records 
the kids will need. The best way to transport the 
family pooch. Or how to pack an unwieldy item 
so it'll arrive in one piece. □ For the woman 
who is wondering about her new home town, 


Bette Malone provides the intimate details — 
up-to-date facts about educational facilities, 
churches, shopping centers, taxes, climate and 
the other things that you should know. □ This 
personalized service is free for the asking through 
your nearby United agent. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages. Or drop a line to Bette Malone, 
Dept. Z, United Van Lines, Fenton, Mo. 63026. 
She's the best friend a gal ever had on moving day. 



We do more than get you there. 
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the film of the fight has been analyzed, per- 
mitting the artist to recapture the standout 
scenes, it is like hitting pay dirt. 

Few people, even the experts, ever de- 
scribed Willard thoroughly enough, and I 
am making no attempt lo do it here. But I 
remember that he stopped off in Oklahoma 
City after having completed a job as a la- 
borer on a new railroad in the state, before 
he took up boxing at the age of 28. His 
hard work in Oklahoma's hot, dry weather 
may have helped prepare him for his later 
meeting with Johnson in that 110° heat in 
Havana. 

A month or so after he met Johnson, Wil- 
lard again came through Oklahoma City. 
A crowd quickly gathered around him, and 
it was my luck to be there and hear every 
word of his description of the fight. He 
said, "It was tough all the way. For two 
weeks after the fight I wore a flaxseed poul- 
tice around my chest and midseclion. John- 
son's gloves seared me like a rope burns a 
horse. But I continued to feel strong all 
through the fight, and I was determined." 

Earl B. Coyle 

Washington 

Sirs - . 

I would like to thank Robert Handvillc 
and Martin Kane. The pictures were fan- 
tastic, and the author's way of telling the 
story made me feel as if I were sitting in an 
arena watching each and every one of those 
fights. I really enjoyed it. 

Michael Kern 

Reading, Pa. 

HERE’S BERNIE 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule’s Feb. 15 article Tomorrow's 
Generah concluded with a rhetorical ques- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of several 
first draft choices who flopped. I do not 
know anything about Richie Lucas, Bob 
Garrett or Don Allard, but what kind of a 
flop goes on to quarterback one of the great 
Canadian Football League dynasties, over- 
shadows such superlative quarterbacks as 
Winnipeg's Kenny Ploen, Ottawa's Russ 
Jackson and Vancouver's Joe Kapp, and 
becomes a CFL living legend on a par with 
Jackie Parker? 

Bcrnie Faloncy of the Hamilton Tiger- 
Cats did these things, and he accomplished 
them during a time when the CFL could rea- 
sonably be rated above the American Foot- 
ball League and, except near the end of 
Faloncy's career, almost on a par with the 
celebrated National Football League that 
branded him a flop. 

Keith Groves 

Calgary, Alberta 


Address editorial mail to Time & LIFE Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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YESTERDAY 


A Daring Flight from London to Manchester 

Claude Grahame-White failed to win the £10,000 prize offered by Lord Northcliffe, but the race he 
lost to a Frenchman taught the world a whole lot about “aeroplane aviation” by DAVID LAMPE 


I n Paris on Nov. 12, 1906 a Brazilian 
gentleman named Alberto Santos- 
Dumont took off in a huge box kite 
mounted on bicycle wheels, flew 15 feet 
into the air and then traversed the stu- 
pendous distance of 722 feet. “England 
is no longer an island," intoned Lord 
Northcliffe, owner of the mass-circula- 
tion London Daily Mail. 

Several days later the Mail announced 
that it would further "aeroplane avi- 
ation" by paying £10.000 to the first 
man to drive a flying machine from with- 
in 'five miles of the paper's London of- 
fice to within five miles of its Manches- 
ter bureau, 183 miles away, in less than 
24 hours, stopping no more than twice 
for fuel. 

Three years later Louis Blcriot made 
his now famous flight across the Eng- 
lish Channel, and Northcliffe gave him 
a special award of £1.000, but the press 
baron's earlier offer was not taken up 
until April of 1910, when Motorist 
Claude Grahame-White declared in a 
letter to the Royal Aero Club in Lon- 
don his intention to fly his J arman bi- 
plane to Manchester that month. 

Northcliffe was delighted. His award 
to Louis Bldriot had netted large cir- 
culation dividends. The possibility of a 
British pilot winning a much greater prize 
for a much greater feat could only do pro- 
portionately greater things for the Mail. 
His lordship may also have felt that his 
money would stay in the bank, for 31- 
year-old Claude Grahame-White was no 
veteran aviator 

Only a year earlier Claude had gone 
to France to train in the Bliriot work- 
shops. One day he had roped a flying ma- 
chine to a tree, started its engine, climbed 
aboard and signaled to a friend to cut 
him loose, thus making his maiden flight. 

Properly licensed. Claude first bought 
a biplane from Henri Farman to open 
his own flying school in France, then de- 
cided to return home to build the first all- 
British flying machine. To show the skep- 
tical Farman that he was capable of a 


long-distance flight, Claude took his own 
mother up in his biplane and remained 
aloft for more than an hour. Farman 
was very impressed. 

Fleet Street liked Claude Grahamc- 
Whitc's charm and nerve, and the fact 
that he was British. The newspapers 
praised his plan to have 100 yards of 
main-line railroad lies whitewashed at 
each place along the route where tracks 
branched off, to point him to Manches- 
ter. They reported approvingly that fast 
cars would accompany him, that cars 
would also be stationed at his undis- 
closed stopping places, carrying not only 
mechanics and flying-machine fuel and 
oil but propellers, wires, stays, landing 
skids and other replacements for the 
parts he would almost certainly smash 
each time he landed. 

“I shall not start,” he told reporters, 
“unless the weather is favorable. . . . 

“Wind? Well, it must not be high or 
gusty. A quiet breeze I do not mind, par- 
ticularly should it be from the southeast. 

"Would a rainstorm bring me back 
to earth? No. But if rain began to fall per- 
sistently, it might get in my eyes and pre- 
vent my seeing my way.” 

Claude would have to set out very 
soon. A man the newspapers called “the 
Russian flying genius EfimofV" intended 
to try for the prize, and the thrill-seek- 
ing aperitif manufacturer, Emile Dubon- 
net, said he would fly his Tcllier mono- 
plane from London to Manchester. A 
second Frenchman, a 26-ycar-old one- 
time circus bareback rider and tightrope 
walker who had been breaking flying rec- 
ords in Europe and America for several 
years, Louis Paulhan, would soon reach 
England with a newer, faster Farman 
than Claude's. 

At 4 o'clock on Saturday morning, 
April 23, 1910, wearing thick windproof 
woolen flying clothes he had designed 
for the day, Claude left his Kensington 
apartment. Ominously high winds had 
risen the night before, but London's 
early-morning air was now still. 


Claude chain-smoked as his car rat- 
tled out toward Park Royal, the sub- 
urb where his flying machine waited, 
surrounded by autos, hansom cabs and 
5,000 wildly cheering people. After kiss- 
ing his mother and sister goodby and 
promising them not to fly too low, he 
buckled on his leather helmet, climbed 
onto the wooden chair on the front of 
his Farman’s lower wing and fixed his 
route map to the footboard. At 5:18 
a.m. he waved to Henri Farman to 
spin the propeller, and at 5:19 his me- 
chanics let his machine lurch across 
the grass. 

The Gnome engine roared evenly be- 
hind Claude's head as he worked the con- 
trol levers, causing the ground to drop 
away. Then — panic. Would he find his 
way across London in the dawn mist? 

He glanced left and breathed again. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company's 160- 
foot gas storage tank at Kensal Rise 
stood above the mist. He worked the 
levers to turn his flying machine toward 
the tall, fat cylinder. The mist was break- 
ing now, and he could see people pour- 
ing into the streets to look up and cheer. 
All he could hear was his engine's roar, 
but he waved. 

Now he saw Harold Perrin, the Roy- 
al Aero Club's secretary, perched on the 
tank's rim, dipping a white flag three 
times, officially signaling him on his way 
to Manchester. 

Newspapers were already printing ex- 
tra editions as Claude, 300 feet above 
London, wheeled back toward Willesden 
Junction to pick up his first set of white 
railroad tics. 

Over the suburban towns of Harrow 
and Pinner, and on toward Watford. 
The railroad tracks disappeared into a 
tunnel before King’s Langley. Would he 
pick them up again when they surfaced? 
His Farman carried no navigating in- 
struments, and the icy wind was mak- 
ing his eyes water. 

Stationmastcrs telegraphed his prog- 
ress up the line, and at each station por- 

continurd 
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Daring Flight continued 


lers waved from Ihe roofs of coaches. 
Rigid with cold. Claude waved back. 
Even though he sped along at a brisk 
45 miles an hour, his automobile escort 
was still with him. 

Twice more the train tracks disap- 
peared into tunnels, but both times he 
managed to find them again. Then, over 
Bletchley, where the whitewashed ties 
kept him from branching off toward Ox- 
ford. he tasted acid in his throat and 
felt giddy. Air sickness. He hiccuped, 
gasped chilly air and took a hand from 
a lever to wave yet again at the faces 
below. He felt better and sipped from 
his brandy flask. 

Near Rugby he circled and found the 
bed sheets marking his landing field. 
He'd been in the air an hour and 56 min- 
utes and was nearly 100 miles from Man- 
chester. The autos from London had 
actually beaten him to the field. 

At 8:15, warmed by food and hot cof- 
fee. his engine overhauled and its three 
brass fuel tanks topped up, he took off 
for Crewe, just 34 miles from downtown 
Manchester. 

Brisk side w inds began to lift his Far- 
man. The winds stiffened, kiting him far 
off course; soon he would lose sight of 
the railroad tracks altogether. He was 
in the Leak Valley now, said to be Eng- 
land's windiest. Alone there. The autos 
had shot ahead, no doubt expecting him 
to catch up. 

Below, a clear field. Better to land 
there than crash elsewhere. When the 
wind eased, he would take off again. 

Altogether that day he had flown three 
hours and six minutes — a world rec- 
ord — and had less than 70 miles to go. 
The automobile escort took nearly an 
hour to find him — alone in the Held, light- 
ing wearily to keep the flying machine 
from blowing away. 

His mechanics replaced a fractured 
landing skid and pronounced his ma- 
chine fit for takeoff. But while they were 
having lunch it blew loose from its moor- 
ing. Now it would have to be shipped 
back to London to be rebuilt. 

"I have been beaten in w hat one might 
call the first round with the wind," 
Claude wrote in the next morning's Dai- 
ly Mail, “and now we will wait to sec 
the result of my second bout with the 
enemy." 

All night gas flares lighted Claude and 
his mechanics as they worked on the l ar- 
man in a cathedral-shaped “airship ga- 
rage" at Wormwood Scrubs, London. 
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Louis Paulhan, his face a vivid green 
from a particularly rough Channel cross- 
ing, had arrived in London, and Claude 
stopped work long enough to telegraph: 

STILL HOPE TO GET MY MACHINE RE- 
PAIRED AND READY FOR MAKING A 
SPORTING CONTEST WITH YOU. 

By Wednesday, April 27, Claude’s 
Farman had been reassembled. Its en- 
gine was checked, but the crowds and 
the turbulent winds prevented a flight 
test, so he sent most of his mechanics 
home, then went to a nearby hotel to 
sleep. 

Shortly after 6 that evening frantic 
banging on his door awakened him. 
"Paulhan has started! He's well on the 
way, flying hgh!" An hour before, the 
Frenchman had sent word that he would 
take off at 5:10, but that message in- 
explicablv hadn't arrived. 

Paulhan was by now far northwest of 
London, at 600 feet racing the railway 
locomotive and caboose in which news- 
papermen and his median cs sat amid 
cans of fuel and oil and flying machine 
parts. A special race edition of the Mail 
was already on the streets. The sun was 
setting. 

Friends begged Claude not to fly till 
morning. “If Paulhan is ready to break 
his neck." he told them, “then I'm go- 
ing to break mine, too!" 

“Don't go!” a friend pleaded. "The 
w ind is blow ing too high!” 

Claude was impatient to get away. 
“Don't worry me!" he snapped. “Leave 
me alone. I’m going. That's all there is 
to be said." 

When his Farman faced into the wind, 
someone suggested a flight test. Calmer 
now, Claude refused: “I'm afraid there's 
no time for that now." At 6:29 p.m., as 
he rode into the sky on a gust of w ind, 
a mechanic came running from the air- 
ship garage yelling and w aving the board 
with the flight map tacked on it. 

Paulhan, a full hour and two minutes 
ahead, cupped a cigarette in his left hand 
while working a control lever with the 
right, singing lustily. By 8:10 he had 
flown 1 17 miles. Drenched by a 20-min- 
ute blinding rainstorm, his hands numb 
because lie had forgotten his gloves in 
London, he still felt fine. He dodged a 
brewery's tall chimney to glide down 
softly in the darkness, having just used 
his last gas. Someone then drove him 
to a hotel in Lichfield where Madame 
Paulhan waited. 

The sky now quite black, Claude, also 


rain-soaked, landed at Roade, only 60 
miles northwest of London. 

Paulhan ate his first full meal in 24 
hours, and at 10 o'clock, asking to be 
awakened at 3, went to sleep. 

Claude Grahame- White did not go to 
bed. Instead he asked friends to line 
their cars alongside the field and switch 
on their headlights. His mother begged 
him not to fly into the moonless black. 
“It's all right, ma’am," a police ser- 
geant checking the crowd tried to con- 
sole her. "It'll be light before long. He 
won’t come to any harm.” 

As the propeller was about to be spun, 
Mrs. Grahame-Whitc called out anxious- 
ly, "If you can't see. you will come down, 
won't you?” 

Claude nodded. “Yes. darling, I will." 

In the air at 2:45 a.m., he could re- 
call no one in the entire history of avi- 
ation who had ever made a night flight. 
Then he looked around and wondered 
where he was. He worked the levers, rac- 
ing the Farman higher, then began to 
circle. None of the lights below meant 
anything to him. 

The engine suddenly died. He had no 
idea why. 1 le didn't realize that his sleeve 
had caught on the ignition switch. The 
Farman dropped into a dive, and — as 
accidentally as before— he again tripped 
the ignition switch. The engine restarted. 
But where was he? 

As promised, a friend had parked his 
car at a country pub, pointed it at a 
wall and switched on the leadlighis. Now 
Claude dived toward that glare. When 
he was within 100 feet of it, the car trun- 
dled out onto the road. He then flew 
close behind the headlights for a mile 
until he saw a freight train heading for 
Rugby. He heeled away and kept with 
the train till daybreak. 

Paulhan was still comfortably ahead — 
but also comfortably asleep in his hotel 
bedroom in Lichfield. 

Claude passed Nuneaton, only 20 min- 
utes behind the Frenchman. Then Ath- 
erstone, 15 minutes behind. 

Someone at last awakened Louis Paul- 
han. Pausing only to borrow a pair of 
light gloves, he hurried to his aircraft. 
From the driving seat he gestured for 
the engine to be started, but a young 
woman ran out of the crowd to stand 
just in front of him. “He's coming now!" 
she shouted. “Grahame-While is nearly 
here! Wait and race! That is the thing 
to do! Wait and race!" 

Paulhan shrugged. He did not under- 


stand English. The young woman stood 
her ground until someone told her that 
her own conduct was unsporting. 

Airborne at last. Paulhan felt a fol- 
lowing wind, forcing his speed up to 60 
miles an hour. The Frenchman shot past 
his train, then missed a set of Grahame- 
Whiie's markings on the railroad ties 
and had to double back as far as Crewe. 
No matter. He was still ahead of the Eng- 
lishman. 

Far ahead at Didsbury, just south of 
Manchester where both machines were 
to finish the race, crowds stared into 
the sky. No matter now which Farman 
won, a flying machine was actually go- 
ing to arrive from London, having set 
out less than 12 hours earlier. 

In the Trent Valley Claude fell the 
tail wind pushing him on. Then he fell 
his machine buck. It didn't respond prop- 
erly to the levers. He looked back over 
his shoulder and saw that the previous 
night’s rain had slackened the fabric on 
the elevators. The cloth now billowed 
like pillowcases on a wash line. Soon it 
would be ripped away. And so at 4:14 
a.m. he landed in an open field where 
he waited alone, wrestling the near gale 
that was cruelly trying to snatch away 
his flying machine. 

At quarter after 6 his mother ar- 
rived in a Daily Mail automobile. “Oh, 
Claude, you know how sorry I am!” 

Understanding, he climbed onto the 
back seat of the car and shouted to the 
crowd, "Paulhan's got there! He’s the 
greatest aviator the world has ever seen! 
I'm only a novice!" 

Paulhan received the £10.000. and a 
public subset iption made Claude's flight 
financially worthwhile, too. The race did 
much more: it demonstrated to the entire 
world that "aeroplane aviation” would 
now have to be taken seriously. As a di- 
rect result, the Germans switched much 
of their military flying from dirigibles to 
hcavier-than-air machines, and within7 Vi 
years were to hit London from bombers 
bigger than any they used in World War 
II. The British and the French started 
their own air forces, and so did the U.S. 

Lord Northcliffe offered £10,000 for 
the first London-to-Paris flight, but avi- 
ation moved so swiftly after the Man- 
chester race that this award went un- 
claimed. And so the frolic his lordship 
envisaged did not occur for more than 
half a century, and then in an entirely 
fictional movie. Those Magnificent Men 
in Their Flying Machines. end 
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Fills a real need . 1 1 would not want this 
book in the library. 2 A very natural 
approach. 3 Animalistic , 4 Fine book. 5 
Shocking and appalling. 6 
Highly recommended. 7 


Read it and make 
up your own mind 


Most people are enthusi- 
astic about this remarkable 
book, although some are 
outspokenly opposed. All 
agree, however, that every par- 
ent has to be completely prepared 
to answer any and all questions 
that curious children — as young 
as three years old — ask about 
sexual reproduction. 

If you are faced with this puzzling 
problem, you’ll want to know about 
How Babies Are Made. It may be 
precisely the answer you're look- 
ing for. Published in consultation 
with SIECUS (the Sex Informa- 
tion and Education Council of 
the United States) and 
the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, it 
is written and illus- 
trated in such an engag- 
ing style that children 
from three to ten will be as 
much entertained as they are 
informed. By means of color- 
ful paper-sculpture graphics the 
child is invited to explore the 
beginnings of life in plants, ani- 
mals and human beings. Learn- 
ing about human reproduction 
in the context of the creation of 
other species, he is led to a basic 
understanding of 
how he came into 
being. Currently 
in wide use by 
^ many public 

^ school systems, 

d ^ PTA’s, church 
^ Ji programs, 
boards of 


health, and similar insti- 
tutions, How Ba- 
bies Are Made is * 
designed in an ap- 1 
pealing children's r 
book format (8 inch- £ 
es square) and con- ® 
tains 88 pages, in- y i \ 
eluding 41 in full V 
color. Look it over 7 
for yourself, and see / j 
why we say that it is L "I 
one of the wisest, | 
most practical books 

on the subject, one that 
can surely help you 
help your child pre- 
pare for a healthy, 
natural, well-adjusted 
sex life. If your book- 
store cannot supply you, 
please use the coupon be- 
low to order. 

HOW BABIES ARE MADE 
A Time-Life Book by Andrew 
C. Andry and Steven Schepp; illus- 
trated by Blake Hampton. 

I MAIL COUPON TODAY I 


To your bookstore or 

Little, Brown and Company 

34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02106 | 

Please send me copies of How ■ 

Babies Are Made (846279 T) at $3.95 I 
each. I enclose □ check □ money I 

order in the amount of $ I 

including local sales taxes. 


1 — Trie PTA Magazine: 2-Mrs Joyce Echinger psychologist, Green Bay, Wise. Public Schools: 3-Barbara 
Nolen, Humpty Comply Magazine: 4-Gordon V Orahc. Educational Director, Christian C'usade; 5-Infant Care 
Quarterly: 6— James f. O'Neill, Michigan Board o' Education 7-Amerlcan Monlessori Society News Notes 


SanDiegpOle! 



Escape! To the place where 
there arc more exciting things to see 
and do than any other place in the 
world, San Diego. 

Sunshine, 355 days a year. 
Beaches. 70 miles long, all 
uncrowded. Golf, 66 courses, also 
uncrowdcd. Fishing, the best. 

Wildlife, the San Diego Zoo has 
the world’s largest collection of wild 
animals. Foreign travel, Mexico, 15 
minutes away, complete with 
duty-free shopping, thoroughbred 
racing, bullfights, jai alai and more 
uncrowdcd beaches. 

Back in San Diego, sec killer 
whales and 200 other denizens of the 
deep do their thing at Sea World on 
Mission Bay. We have great 
restaurants and more than 23,000 
hotel/motel rooms. San Diego is 
variety! We’re near Disneyland, the 
desert and forested mountains. 

San Diego is the best of 
California and that’s the best of 
everywhere. If you’d like to escape, 
write for our free Escape Kit: San 
Diego Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, Dept. SI-3-15-71, 225 Broad- 
way, San Diego, California 92101. 


More exciting things to 
see and do than any 
other place in the world. 
San Diego, the best of 
California. Ole! 



Seagram’s V.O. 

For people who get the most out of life. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram’s V.O. Very special. 

Very Canadian. Known by the company it keeps. . , 

Seagram’s ) Canadian 
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